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For the Companion. 


THE MESSAGE OF LIFE. 


Twenty years ago I was one of many witnesses 
of a scene that has left upon my memory an im- 
press perhaps deeper than that of any other oc- 
currence of that stirring time. The sequel of the 
story, which I learned some months afterwards, is 
narrated here with the principal event; and both 
together deserve a larger audience than any that 
has yet heard them, because they 
touch the heart and arouse those 
feelings of sympathy which make 
the whole world kin. 

It was in February, 1865. I 
was a staff-officer of a division of 
the Union Army stationed about 
Winchester, Virginia; and mili- 
tary operations being then practi- 
cally over in that region, I had 
succeeded in getting leave of ab- 
sence for twenty days. The time 
was short enough, at best, for one 
who had been long absent from 
family and friends, and two days 
were to be consumed each way in 
getting to and from my Northern 
home. I lost no time in mak- 
ing the first stage of my jour- 
ney, which was a brief one, from 
Winchester to Harper’s Ferry, 
by rail. 

Reaching the latter place after 
dark, I found, to my great disap- 
pointment, that the last train for 
the day for Baltimore had left an 
hour before, and that the next 
train would start at five o’clock 
on the following morning. 

There was no difficulty in find- 
ing a lodging, poor as it was; but 
there was trouble in getting out 
of it as early as I wished. Pre- 
vious experience warned me that 
the state of agreeable excitement 
and anticipation that possessed 
me that night was not favorable 
to sleep; and fearing a heavy 
slumber in the early hours of the 
morning, when I should at last 
lese myself, I gave a “:aall re- 
minder to the negro servant, and received his 
solemn promise that he would arouse me at four 
o'clock. 

The result was exactly what I feared. Ina 
most exasperating condition of wakefulness I lay 
until it seemed certain that the night must be half- 
gone; but an examination of my watch by the 


light of a match showed that the hour was but | 


a few minutes past ten. Is there anything more 
annoying than the ineffectual effort to sleep, when 
nature is fairly crying out for sleep? Every noise 
of the night came to me with the most painful 
distinctness; the barking of a dog, the tramp of 
a body of soldiers as they went their rounds, re- 
lieving guard, the laugh and song of some bois- 
terous revellers, and even the musical ripple of the 
Shenandoah River just below me. 

The long and vivid story of what had happened 
to me since last leaving home passed through my 
thoughts—and only added to their excitement. 
All the wise remedies for insomnia that occurred 
to me were successively tried—and found wanting. 
Again my watch was consulted; it marked half 
pasteleven. Twice after this I heard the guard 
relieved; so that it must have been later than two 
o’clock when sleep visited my weary eyes. A 
rude disturbance at my door awakened me, and I 
became dimly conscious of the voice of the negro 
outside. 

“What is it?” I cried, testily. ‘What do you 
wake me up for, at this time of night ?” 

“*Deed, sah, Ise sorry; ’pon my honah, I is, 
sah! but de train hab done gone dese two hours.” 

It was even so. Broad daylight—seven o’clock 
in the morning—the train gone, and no chance to 
get out of Harper’s Ferry till twelve more pre- 
cious hours of my leave had passed—this was the 
unpleasant situation to which I awoke upon that 


dreary February morning. To make the best of | 


it, is the true philosophy of life; in fact, it is folly 
todo anything else; but human nature will as- 
sert itself, and I grumbled all to myself that 
morning, as most of my readers would have done 
in my place. 

Breakfast over, I strolled around the queer old 


place, not to see its sights, for they were very fa- | rear of each grave. Twenty paces in front was 


| miliar to me, but merely to while away the time. 
Of all the places in this land where man has made 
his habitation, none is more remarkable from its 
| natural situation than this. 

| Here the Potomac and the Shenandoah unite 
; and break through the lofty barrier of the Blue 
| Ridge; and Harper’s Ferry, located at the point 
| of their confluence, is environed by lofty moun- 
tains, up the steep side of one of which the vil- 
lage seems to clamber and cling for support. 





WAPnton-fe 


From the lofty top of Maryland Heights, oppo- 
site, a wonderful natural panorama may be seen; 
and of this view Thomas Jetlerson wrote that it 
was worth a journey from Europe to see it. But 
;if you are set down in Harper’s Ferry, at the 
| base of these great hills, your view is cramped 
and circumscribed in every direction. 
I went back to the hotel after an hour's stroll, 
| wrote some letters, read all the newspapers I could 


| find about the place, and shortly after eleven | 


|o’clock went out again. This time my ear was 
| greeted with the music of a band, playing a slow 
march. Several soldiers were walking briskly 
\ past, and I inquired of them if there was to bea 
| military funeral. 

| No, sir,” one of them replied; “not exactly. 
It is an execution. Two deserters from one of the 
| artillery regiments here are to be shot up on Boli- 
var Heights. Here they come!” . 


The solemn strains of the music were heard 


|near at hand, and the cortége moved into the | 
street where we stood, and wound slowly up the | 


| hill. First came the band; then Gen. Stevenson, 
| the military commandant of the post, and his 
| staff; then the guard, preceding and following an 
| ambulance, in which were the condemned men. 
|A whole regiment followed, marching by pla- 
| toons, with reversed arms, making in the whole a 
spectacle than which nothing can be more solemn. 
| Close behind it came, as it seemed to me, the 
|entire population of Harper’s Ferry; a motley 
| crowd of several thousand, embracing soldiers off 
duty, camp-followers, negroes, and what not. It 
was a raw, damp day, not a ray of sunlight had 
yet penetrated the thick clouds, and under foot 
| was a thin coating of snow. Nature seemed in 
sympathy with the misery of the occasion. 

The spot selected for the dreadful scene was 
rather more than a mile up the Heights, where a 
| high ridge of ground formed a barrier for bullets 
| that might miss their mark. Arrived here, the 
troops were formed in two large squares of one 
rank each, one square within the other, with an 
open face towards the ridge. Two graves had 


been dug near this ridge, and a coffin was just in | together, and burst into tears. As there was no | 


| the firing-party of six files, under a lieutenant, at 
| ordered arms; the general and his staff sat on 
| their horses near the centre. 

Outside the outer square, the great crowd of 
spectators stood in perfect silence. The con- 
demned men had been brought from the ambu- 
lance, and each one sat on his coffin, with his open 
grave before him. 

They were very different in their aspect. One, 
a man of more than forty years, showed hardly a 





| trace of feeling in his rugged face; but the other 
was a mere lad, of scarcely twenty, who gazed 

| about him with a wild, restless look, as if he 

| could not yet understand that he was about to en- 
dure the terrible punishment of his offence. 

The proceedings of the court-martial were read, 
reciting the charges against these men, their trial, 
conviction and sentence; and then the order of 
Gen. Sheridan approving the sentence “to be shot 
to death with musketry,” and directing it to be 
carried into effect at twelve o’clock noon of this 
day. The whole scene was passing immediately 
before my eyes; for a staff-uniform will pass 
its wearer almost anywhere in the army, and 
I had passed the guards and entered the inner 
square. 

| A chaplain knelt by the condemned men and 
| prayed fervently, whispered a few words in the ear 
| of each, wrung their hands, and retired. Two sol- 
, diers stepped forward with handkerchiefs to bind 
the eyes of the sufferers, and I heard the ofticer of 
the firing-party give the command in a low tone,— 

“Attention !—shoulder—arms!” 

I looked at my watch; it was a minute past 
twelve. The crowd outside had been so perfectly 
silent that a flutter and disturbance running 
through it at this instant fixed everybody’s atten- 
tion. My heart gave a great jump as I saw a 
mounted orderly urging his horse through the 
crowd, and waving a yellow envelope over his 
head. 

The squares opened for him, and he rode in and 
handed the envelope to the general. Those who 
were permitted to see that despatch, read the fol- 
lowing: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., FEBRUARY 23, 1865. 
Gen. Job Stevenson, Harper’s Ferry. ° 


Deserters reprieved till further orders. 
execution. 


| 


Stop the 
INCOLN. 

The older of the two men had so thoroughly 
resigned himself to his fate, that he seemed una- 
ble now to realize that he was saved, and he 
looked around him in a dazed, bewildered way. 

Not so the other; he seemed for the first tine to 
recover his consciousness. He clasped his hands 





military execution after this at Harper’s Ferry, I 
| have no doubt that the sentence of both was fin- 
ally commuted. 

Powerfully as my feelings had been stirred by 
this scene, I still suspected that the despatch had 
in fact arrived before the cortége left Harper's 
Ferry, and that all that happened afterward was 
planned and intended as a terrible lesson to these 
culprits. 

That afternoon I visited Gen. Stevenson at his 
head-quarters, and after introducing myself, and 
referring to the morning’s scene 
on Bolivar Heights, I ventured 
frankly to state iny suspicions, 
and ask if they were not well- 
founded. 

“Not at all,” he instantly re- 
plied. “The men would have 
been dead had that despatch 
reached me two minutes later.” 

“Were you not expecting a re- 
prieve, general ?” 

‘I had some reason to expect it 
last night; but as it did not 
come, and as the line was re- 
ported down between here and 
Baltimore this morning, I had 
given it up. Still, in order to give 
the fellows every possible chance 
for their lives, I left a mounted 
orderly at the telegraph office, 
with orders to ride ata gallop if a 
message came for me from Wash- 
ington. It is well I did!—the 
precaution saved their lives.” 

How the despatch came to Har- 
per’s Ferry must be told in the 
words of the man who got it 
through. 





The Telegrapher’s Story. 


On the morning of the 24th of 
February, 1865, I was busy at 
my work in the Baltimore Tele- 
graph Office, sending and receiv- 
ing messages. At half-past ten 
o’clock,—for I had occasion to 
mark the hour,—the signal C— 
A—L, several times repeated, 
caused me to throw all else aside, 
and attend to it. 

That was the telegraphic cipher 
of the War Department; and telegraphers, in those 
days, had instructions to put that service above 
all others. A message was quickly ticked off 
from the president to the commanding officer at 
Harper’s Ferry, reprieving two deserters who 
were to be shot at noon. The message was dated 
the day before, but had in some way been de- 
tained or delayed between the Department and the 
Washington office. 

A few words to the Baltimore office, which ac- 
companied the despatch, explained that it had 
“stuck” at Baltimore, that an officer direct from 
the president was waiting at the Washington office, 
anxious to hear that it had reached Harper’s 
Ferry, and that Baltimore must send it on in- 
stantly. 

Baltimore would have been very glad to com- 
ply; but the line to Harper’s Ferry had been in- 
terrupted since daylight; nothing whatever had 
passed. So I explained to Washington. 

The reply came back before my fingers had left 
the instrument. “You must get it through. Do 
it, some way, for Mr. Lincoln. He is very anx- 
ious; has just sent another messenger to us.” 

I called the office-superintendent to my table, 
and repeated these despatches to him. He looked 
at the clock. 

“ Almost eleven,” he said. “I see just one 
chance—a very slight one. Send it to New York ; 
ask them to get it to Wheeling, and then it may 
get through by Cumberland and Martinsburg. 
Stick to em, and do what you can.” 

By this time I had become thoroughly aroused 
in the business, and I set to work with a will. 
The despatch with the explanation went to New 
York—and promptly came the reply that it was 
hopeless; the wires were crowded, and nothing 
could be done till late in the afternoon, if then. 

I responded just as Washington had replied to 
me. It must be done; itis acaseof life and death; 
do it for Mr. Lincoln’s sake, who is very anxious 
about it. And I added for myself, by way of 
emphasis—For God’s sake, let’s save these poor 
fellows! 

And I got the New York people thoroughly 
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aroused, as I was myself. 
back, “Will do what we can.” 

it was now ten minutes past eleven. In ten 
minutes more, I heard from New York that the 
despatch had got as far as Buffalo, and could not 
go direct to Wheeling; it must goon to Chicago. 

Inquiries from Washington were repeated every 
five minutes, and I sent what had reached me. 

Half-past eleven, the despatch was at Chicago, 
and they were working their best to get it to 
Wheeling. 

Something was the matter; the Wheeling office 
did not answer. 

The next five minutes passed without a word; 
then—huzza!—New York says the despatch has 
reached Wheeling, and the operator there says he 
can get it through to Harper’s Ferry in time. 

At this point the news stopped. New York could 
learn nothing further for me, after several efforts, 
and I could only send to Washington that I hoped 
it was all right, but could not be sure. 

Later in the day the line was working again to 
Harper’s Ferry, and then I learned that the de- 
spatch had reached the office there at ten minutes 
before twelve, and that it was brought to the place 
of execution just in time. 

JAMES FRANKLIN Fitts. 


——--4@r--  ---- 
For the Companion. 


THE SOUL’S DAY. 
How like a flute-note, on the dewy air, 
The wild-bird’s merry carol comes and goes! 
The East unfolds her colors like a rose 
Whose heart is golden with the sun’s warm glare. 
What wonder that the bird-song is so rare! 
What wonder that the brook sings as it flows! 
The very earth, fresh from her night’s repose, 
Is wreathed in smiles at sight of dawn so fair, 
© soul! this day fs thine to imitate! 
Be thou a day e¢lothed in the living light. 
Rise to thy task, and, be it small or great, 
Shine on it till thy smile hath made it bright. 
Smile! smile on all thy duties, and, behold!— 
Thy life, like day, shall walk in robes of gold. 


ERNEST W. SHURTLEFF, 


——_or——_ 


For the Companion. 


OUR SCHOOL EXHIBITION. 


“My man allows to camp over yander near that 
little branch for a spell. We may stay round here 
all fall if he kin git work. So I thought I'd fetch 
my boy an’ girl over to your school. 

“They aint very fer along in their books, ‘cause 
they’ve never had no show. We've lived a heap 
in wagons the last three or four year. Aint never 
stayed long in one place. We come from Missoury, 
an’ have been all over Kansas, an’ clean to Colo- 
rado an’ back, an’ here we air in Nebrasky, poorer 
*n we was the day we started; though we was bad 
enough off then. Oh well! ‘They say it’s a long | 
lane that aint no turnin’, [hope they’ll bea turn 
in ourn soon; I’m awful tired o’ this way o’ doin’.” 

The speaker gave a deep sigh, and leaned her 
head wearily against the wall of the little brick 
school-house, in the door of which I stood, one 
cloudy, damp morning in October. 

She was a small, delicate woman. Her dress 
was of faded calico, and she had a very large 
green sun-bonnet on her head. 

By her side stood a timid little boy about twelve 
years of age, and a girl of ten, who seemed to be 
trying to hide behind her mother’s faded skirts. 

Both children were bare-footed, while the moth- 
er’s shoes were old and ragged. It seemed to me 
that I had never seen three more forlorn and piti- 
ful-looking objects. I wondered if the sad-faced 
children had ever smiled in all their lives. 

“Tt’s been awful hard times with us,” the wom- 
an resumed. ‘My man’s been sick somuch. It’s 
fever an’ agey, or the rheumatiz, one or t’other all 
the time. That’s why the children aint better fixed 
now to come to school. If I can git washin’ or 
rough work to do in the town, I'll git ’em shoes 
right away. The mornings are right frosty now.” 

My school-house was in Western Nebraska, and 
was the first one built in that county. That was 
ten years ago. That part of Nebraska is not very 
thickly settled now, and it was almost a wilder- 
ness then. 

The best houses were of rough lumber, while 
many people lived in small adobe buildings, little 
better than huts. Some families lived all summer 
in wagons, tents, or dug-outs. 

We all led a very dull life indeed. The nearest 
railroad was miles away. A stage-coach passed 
the school-house once a week, and that was the 
liveliest day of all the seven for the children. 
They would watch it until it was a mere speck on 
the gray plains. 

A man came along once with a little white trick- 
dog and a magic lantern, and gave an exhibition 
in my school-house. The memory of that delight- 
ful evening was long cherished. 

The names of my new pupils were Dan and Ag- 
nes. I gave the boy a seat on one side of the room, 
and Agnes a low bench on the other, and I noticed 








that they kept glancing timidly at each other all 
the morning. When the recess hour came, they 
ran to each other, clasping hands, and went away | 
to a corner by themselves. When I rang the bell, | 
they came shyly to my desk, and Danny said,— 
“Please, sir, might Sister Aggie set with me? | 
We'll be stiller ’n mice, an’ mind our books good.” | 
Although it was unusual for the boys and girls 
to sit on the same side of the room, I allowed 
Agnes to sit on the boys’ side with Danny; and 
there they sat with clasped hands, “stiller ’n 





The answer came | fearful that his little sister was committing a 
| grievous offence by falling asleep during school 


hours. 

A ray of sunshine came slanting through a win- 
dow, and fell across the little girl’s pale face. Dan 
put up his ragged book to shield her, still looking 
mistrustfully at me. ‘Io assure him that I was 
not offended, I quietly pulled down the faded 
green blind before the window, shutting out the 
sunshine. 

At noon the children went apart from the oth- 
ers, and ate a piece of coarse bread and some 
parched corn, taken from a little tin pail they had 
brought with them. 

A very cold wind came up in the afternoon, and 
it began torain. The rain had changed to a light 
fall of snow by four o’clock, and it was a sorrow- 
ful sight to see Agnes and Dan go out in their 
bare feet, without wraps of any kind. 

Before they had gone far over the white prairie, 
I saw Dan take off his ragged coat, and throw it 
over Agnes’s thin and faded cotton dress. 

I boarded with one of the kindest and best of 
women, whose rough log and slab house contained 
many comforts brought from her Indiana home. 

As soon as I reached home, I told her and her 
husband about my new pupils. 

“The poor little souls!” cried Aunt Harriet, im- 
pulsively, with the tearsin her eyes. “Camped 
under that little bunch o’ maples down on the 
branch, eh? Well, I’m goin’ right down there 
jest as straight as I can walk,’ and she bustled 
around, putting on her shawl and hood. 

I went with her, and we found the poor family 
in a truly pitiful condition. The snow and rain 
had put out their fire, and they were all huddled 
together wrapped in bed-clothes. Tle wagon con- 
tained nothing but a chest or two, a few cooking 
utensils, some straw ticks and bedding. The man 
was very ill. He was lying on one of the straw 
ticks, covered with blankets. A sharp, dry cough, 
hollow eyes, and pale and sunken cheeks, told us 
that there was something beside fever and ague 
troubling him. 

Aunt Harriet asked few questions. 

“Hitch the critters to the wagon,” she said, de- 
cidedly, to me. 

The “critters” were a sorry-looking old blind 
horse and a bony gray mule, tethered on the grass 
a short distance from the wagon. 

I hastily threw on the harness, and soon had the 
animals to the wagon. Aunt Harriet’s face again 
appeared in front of the wagon-cover. There were 
tears on her cheeks, and her voice trembled as 
she spoke low to me. 

“Drive home. The man is awful bad off, pore 
feller! They’ve lived two weeks on corn bread an’ 
parched corn. It’stoobad! Drive home, quick !” 

I mounted to the seat of the wagon, and in 
twenty minutes we were at Aunt Harriet’s door. 

She hastily climbed out of the wagon, and car- 
ried Dan and Agnes in her strong arms to the open 
door, where Uncle Peter stood, too much amazed 
to offer any assistance. 

“They shan’t put their bare feet in the snow 
again, if J know it,” Aunt Harriet said. “Come 
out to the wagon, pa, and help carry a dying man 
into the house.” 

We took the end gate out of the wagon, and 
carried the sick man in onthe straw tick. His 
wife followed, crying bitterly. 

The name of the family was Denton. That 
night, Dan and Agnes went to sleep in each other’s 
arms, in one of Aunt Harriet’s great feather-beds. 
When they awoke in the morning, their father 
was dead. The next day was Saturday; and I 
took a horse and rode around the neighborhood, 
notifying the people of what had happened, that 
we might have needed assistance at the funeral. 

When all was over, on Sunday afternoon, Aunt 
Harriet called me out into her kitchen, and said, 
in her business-like and rather comical way,— 

“Now what’s to be done with them that’s left? 
They haven’t a cent on earth. They haven’t a 
change o’ duds. They're poorer ’n poverty. I 
never did see people worse off, even in this country, 
where it’s nip an’ tuck for the best of us to live. 

“The folks ’round here did turn out splendid to 
the fun’ral; but, of course, it bein’ on a Sunday, 
an’ so little of any ’count happenin’ here, they 
was bound to turn out to most anything; still, I 
could see that they felt right sorry for that pore, 
sick-lookin’ woman, an’ her children; an’ West- 
ern people aint goin’ to let nobody starve—not if 
they know it. Of course, Mrs. Denton an’ the 
children are goin’ to stay right where they are for 
a week or two, or until we can figger out some- 
thing for’em. She says they’ve no friends any 
place, an’ something’s got to be did for ’em.” 

Three weeks passed away, and the Dentons 
were still at Aunt Harriet’s. That good woman 
had several times mounted a horse, and ridden 
around among her neighbors, soliciting aid for the 
distressed little family. At the end of the third 
week, she rode up to the school-house one Friday 
evening just as school was dismissed. Dismount- 
ing, she gave her staid old horse a cut with her 
whip, and said,— 

“G’long home with you! 
with the teacher.” 

As old Dobbin trotted sedately away, his mis- 
tress walked into the school-house. 

“Well,” she said, seating herself on a bench, 
“I’ve rid twenty-five miles this day. I don’t 
I'leeve there’s a house in ten mile o° here that I 


I'm comin’ a-foot 








fixed to take either Mis’ Denton or the children, 


an’ I can see that it °d jest natchelly break their 
hearts to be sep’rated. Of course, I’d keep one o’ 
the children myself, but they reelly ought to by 
together. 

“Folks say that if a place can be found for ’em 
to live in, they’il all turn in an’ send ’em fuel an’ 
bread-stuff an’ taters an’ meat an’ things to live 
on. But they need clothes. The children can't 
keep in school without. Now, I’ve thought o’ 
something. I do b’leeve it’s a happy thought. 
Let’s get up a show.” 

“A show!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; a show, ex’bition, oppery, panorammy— 
anything you’ve a mind to call it!” 
I laughed heartily at this. 

laughed, too, and said,— 

“Jest see how the people turned out to see that 
little old white dog an’ that magic lantern stand 
on its hind legs last fall!” 

I laughed louder than ever at this. Aunt Har- 
riet, serene and smiling, proceeded,— 

“JT want you to get up something here in the 
school-house, an’ charge twenty-five cents to git 
in, an’ take up a collection in the bargain. Let 
the money go to Mis’ Denton. See now! Ev’ry- 
body’ll come. I know they will Have the school- 
children in it, an’ let ev’ry tow head of ’em do 
something. That’ll be sure to bring their pas an’ 
mas along with their quarters. Rig up a stage. 
I’ll make the curtain. Have di’logues, speeches, 
tableaux, an’ so on. M’lindy Ranson says you 
can have her melodeum, an’ she’ll sing. That'll 
be awful, but there are ten of the Ransons, an’ 
they’ll all come with their quarters if M’lindy 
sings. An’, of course, folks are willin’ to put up 
with a good deal in a good cau. 

“Tf you want an ugly, hateful old woman for 
anything, I’ll put on my green silk infair dress— 
it’s jest as it was made thirty-three years ago— 
an’ be that woman myself, an’ pay my quarter, 
too.” 

“Aunt Harriet,” I said, “if I want one of the 
kindest and best, one of the noblest of women, 
for my exhibition, I shall call on you.” 

I felt confident that an entertainment of the 
kind suggested by Aunt Harriet would be a suc- 
cess in point of attendance, if in nothing else. I 
had some doubt as to the theatrical talent of the 
“tow-heads,” and felt that the people would have 
to “endure a good deal” if Melinda Ranson and 
her “imelodeum” were on the programme. 

I need not tell you how hard I worked to make 
the entertainment a success. We met night after 
night for rehearsals in the school-liouse and at va- 
rious houses in the district, and in three weeks 
were ready for appearance in public. 

It was evident from the first that the little 
school-house would not hold half the people. The 
sleighing was good, the moon was full; and we 
had been informed that people were coming who 
lived fifteen miles distant. 

Uncle Peter had an immense barn—larger by far 
than any house inthe county. “Tell you what!” 
he said one day, “‘have the show in my barn. It’s 
built snug and tight to keep out Nebrasky bliz- 
zards. We can easy enough set up a couple o’ 
stoves in it, an’ rig up seats to hold half the 
county.” 

“The very thing!” cried Aunt Harriet. 

I found that the great barn could be made very 
comfortable, and at once decided on using it for 
our entertainment. 

The great night came, clear and bright. The 
wide plains stretched away for miles and miles, 
one great, unbroken, dazzling sheet of snow, 
sparkling under the light of a full moon and a 
thousand shining stars. Sleds came flying over 
the long, level roads. Song and laughter rang 
out on the wintry night. People came from all 
directions, walking, on horseback, in wagons, 
sleds and sleighs. 

Uncle Peter was door-keeper, and the quarters 
came flying into his hat until it seemed half-full. 
Some generous souls threw down dollar-bills, say- 
ing,— 

“Don’t want any change.” 

The programme was long and varied. The reci- 
tations included everything from “Mary's Little 
Lamb” and the “Twinkling Star,” to “The Mani- 
ac” and “Spartacus to the Gladiators.” A comi- 
cal old gentleman named Jonas Jepson had in- 
sisted on being master of ceremonies, and an- 
nouncing the names of the performers with the 
title of each performance. He embarrassed me 
not a little by introducing my brightest boy in 
this manner,— 

“John Henry Jackson will now favor us with a 
little snatch from Shakspeer, if my memory serves 
me, called ‘Bingen on the Rhine,’” and again,— 

“Miss M’lindy Ranson, our own primy donny 
cantatrix, will now sing ‘The Dyin’ Musikan an’ 
His Harp.’’ 

Mr. Jepson prided himself on his familiarity 
with the names and works of what he called 
“great arthurs.” 

With manifest satisfaction, he announced,— 

“We will now hear Master Lycurgus Hopkins 
speak ‘The Battle of Ivory,” writ, as you are likely 
aware, by Lord Henry of Navarre, jest previous 
tu one o’ the big battles he fit.” 

Our most effective tableau was one entitled “The 
New Minister,” in which I had the honor of ap- 
pearing as the minister, while Aunt Harriet, in 
the green silk infair dress, appeared as the nice 


Aunt Harriet 
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sash, was the young lady of the scene. We took 
our positions on the stage. The curtain was 
drawn Mr. Jepson stepped briskly to the front 
and cried out,— 

“The Drunkard’s Home!” 

Miss Melinda’s suspiciously rosy cheeks swelled 
up like a toy balloon, and, with a mighty burst of 
laughter, she fled precipitately from the stage. 
Aunt Harriet’s angry face disappeared behind her 
turkey-wing fan. 

“The Drunkard’s Home” was a tableau farther 
down on the programme, and Mr. Jepson had 
made a little mistake. 

The gem of the evening was to be a recitation 
of “Horatius at the Bridge,” by a young man 
from a neighboring village, who possessed really 
fine powers of elocution, and could give a very 
spirited and good rendition of Macaulay’s thrilling 
poem. I hid behind the curtain when Mr. Jep- 
son announced,— 

“We are about to have the felickity of listenin’ 
to Mr. Byron Harlan speak ‘Horace on the Bridge.’ 
This, iadies an gentlemen, is a historical piece, an’ 
tells how a man named McCrawley, with main 
stren th an’ a two-aiged sword, kep’ a hull army 
from comin’ on to a certain bridge. <A gifted lady 
named Feleeshy Hemans tells about it in a poem 
that we will now hear.’ 

But the audience was good-humored, and great- 
er mistakes than Mr. Jepson made, would have 
been lightly overlooked. I could not, however, 
help feeling chagrined over several things; and 
my mortification was not lessened by having the 
rope that upheld the stage-curtains break during 
the evening, while 1 was in the act of giving my 
barren upper lip a pair of burnt-cork mustachios, 
preparatory to appearing in another tableau. 

But Melinda Ranson’s mortification was even 
greater than my own; for her beautiful curls were 
all hanging on a nail by the side of a little mirror 
in the “ladies’ dressing-room,” and her pink 
cheeks were receiving additional color from a little 
round white box in her hands. 

These annoyances were forgotten, however, in 
the pleasure we felt in handing poor Mrs. Denton 
something over one hundred dollars as the pro- 
ceeds of our entertainment. 

With this amount, and contributions in the way 
of labor and lumber from his neighbors, Uncle 
Peter built « comfortable little home of two small 
rooms for the widow; and purchased needed gar- 
ments for the children. That was ten years ago. 
Dan is now twenty-two, and is a promising young 
lawyer in a Western city, while Agnes is a teacher 
in one of the schools in the same city. He has 
grown into a strong, pure manhood; she into a 
noble womanhood. Their struggles and hardships 
as pioneer children of the West developed many 
traits of character that migbt forever have re- 
mained hidden, under other conditions. 


~. L. Harpour. 
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A SCIENCE COLLEGE. 


At Birmingham, England, this college is located. 
Englishmen are justly proud of it, with its chemi- 
cal and biological laboratories, departments of 
civil and mechanical engineering, mathematics, 
architecture; in short, a course fitting a student to 
receive a degree from London University, which, 
as is well-known, has no superior in its scientific 
requirements. All departments are open equally 
to both sexes. 

Below is given a brief biographical sketch of 
Josiah Mason, the founder of this college. 

Eighty years ago, in Kidderminster, in a poor 
plain home, Sir Josiah Mason was born. His fa- 
ther was a weaver, and his mother the daughter 
of a day-laborer. At eight years of age, Josiah 
began the struggle of life for himself. Filling two 
baskets with baker’s cakes, he sold them about 
the streefs, the buyers oft-times giving Joe an ex- 
tra penny, because they liked the child. Finally 
a donkey was obtained, and for seven years the 
boy led him from door to door with a bag across 
his back; cakes in one end, and vegetables and 
fruit in the other, for sale. When Josiah was fif- 
teen, he taught himself shoe-making, but could 
notearn much. Then he taught himself writing, 
and earned a little by composing letters and val- 
entines for the poor people around him. With 
this money he bought books, for he longed for an 
education. He had no liking for novels, but read 
theology, history and science. After this he be- 
came blacksmith and carpet-weaver, but was 
restless and eager for a broader life. 

He was now twenty-one. He went to Birming- 
ham at Christmas, to see an uncle for the first 
time. This was the turning point of his life. He 
found work with his uncle in the making of gilt 
toys, fell in love with his Cousin Annie, and 
married her the following year. This proved the 
blessing of his life, and for fifty-two years, child- 
less, they were all in all toeach other. After six 
years of hard work the promise of succeeding to 
the business was broken, and Mason found him- 
self at thirty, without employment, and with only 
a hundred dollars in the world. A year later he 
found a situation in the spilt-ring business. Here 
he invented a machine for bevelling hoop-rings, 
and made five thousand dollars the first year! 
Henceforward his history reads like a fairy tale. 
He soon invented an improvement in steel pens, 
and finally became the greatest pen-maker in the 





mice.”” Agnes went to sleep before noon, and Dan aint been in some time in the last three weeks. | old lady upon whom I was making my first call. | world, employing one thousand work-people, and 
rested her yellow head gently on the shoulder of | You know what for. For them Dentons. The | Miss Melinda Ranson, in a very starchy white making over five million pens weekly. Often sixty 
his ragged coat, glancing pleadingly at me, as if | people ave sorry for ’em; but they aint nobody | dress, a crown of artificial flowers, and a blue | tons, or ninety million pens, were in his shops 
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What a change from peddling cakes from door to 
door in Kidderminster! 

Always a kind and generous man, he began 
using his wealth to benefit mankind. His first 


large gifts were for alms-houses for aged women | 


and an orphanage at his suburban home at Erd- 
ington. He was knighted by the queen for his 
many acts of generosity. His last and greatest 
gift to the English people was the Science College. 





For the Companion. 


LAW AND LOVE. 


The king came to the poet: 
“I bid you write a song.” 

But the poet sat in silence there, 
And all the words went wrong— 
And all the words went wrong, 

For the king might give his jewels, 
But he could not win a song. 


A maid said to the aay 
“Oh, make a song for me,” 
And the poet took his idle pen 

And wrote full merrily— 

And wrote full merrily, 
For if love has need of singers, 

She can say, “Oh, sing for me!” 

SAMUEL W. DUFFIELD. 


— > +e -— 
For the Companion. 


A MYSTERIOUS FOE. 
In The Everglades. 


In the year 1836, I was First Lieutenant of Com- 
pany D in the Ninth Regiment of United States Vol- 
unteers, under the command of Gen. Clinch, in the 
Florida Peninsula. The year of which I write is 
memorable in the carlier annals of our country for 
the great uprising of the Seminole tribes of the 
South, and for the vindictive cruelty with which 
they fought, till they were finally subdued and sent 
to the western country. 

True, these Indians had suffered injustice, and had 
great provocation in the indifference with which their 
remonstrances were received by the authorities at 
Washington. But their warfare was waged with a 
ferocity and cunning which, in turn, provoked the 
settlers to deeds of vengeance. 

In December of the preceding year, Gen. Thomp- 
son, United States Commissioner for the Indians, had 
been murdered in cold blood by the renowned chief- 
tain Osceola, who at once began the work of arous- 
ing the Indians throughout the peninsula. Troops 
were soon summoned to meet them; volunteers were 
called for; and, among the latter, the writer was or- 
dered to join the command of Gen. Clinch, on the 
Withlacoochee River, in the southern part of Florida. 

After a wearisome march of more than a week, our 
detachment arrived at Fort Scott, on the Withlacoo- 
chee, the head-quarters of our commanding officer, 
where we found everything in readiness for active 
hostilities. 

Three days later the sad intelligence was received 
that Major Dade, who was on his way to join us, with 
several companies of volunteers, had been waylaid, 
by the Seminoles, in the recesses of Wahoo Swamp, 
and that the entire battalion had been massacred. 


The Seminole War. 


Prompt action was immediately resolved on. Ac- 
cordingly, two hundred men, including Company D, 
to which I belonged, were placed under the command 
of Major Hinton, with orders to pursue the savages 
as rapidly as possible, and, at all hazards, to inflict 
summary chastisement upon them. They were re- 
ported to have taken refuge in the Everglades, forty 
or fifty miles distant; and it was no ordinary task 
which we had to perform. Major Hinton, however, 
was known to be an officer of rare sagacity; the men, 
too, were full of ardor and enthusiasm; and we en- 
tered upon the dangerous work assigned us, without 
reluctance. By sunrise next morning our little army 
of two hundred soldiers was fairly on the march. 

The expedition was under the guidance of several 
friendly Indians who knew the country well, and had 
knowledge of the secret haunts of the hostile tribes 
in the Everglades. 

For the first two days our route lay toward the 
southwest, over an undulating region, covered with 
a scattered growth of tall, spreading pines, but en- 
tirely destitute of underbrush, so much so that an al- 
most uninterrupted view could be had in every direc- 
tion for several miles. I can scarcely find words to 
describe the strange loneliness of this wide tract. A 
solitary crow could occasionally be seen winging its 
heavy flight across the vast woods, or a startled hare, 
or fox, would spring from cover of some fallen pine, 
and scamper away. But no other signs of life were 
visible; no redskins appeared; nor could any traces 
of them be discovered. They had evidently retired 
to their strongholds in the interior of the great 
swamps. 

On the third day of our march the surface of the 
country became somewhat marshy; broad, stagnant 
lagoons appeared, surrounded by huge water-oaks 
from whose wide-spreading branches the gray moss 
hung in long, trailing festoons, imparting a peculiarly 
weird solemnity to the scenery. Large, awkward- 
looking cranes were wading in the still, black pools, 
and rose clumsily into the air at our approach. 


The Everglades, 


During the afternoon we reached the true Ever- 
glades, that series of vast, almost impassable swamps, 
extending for miles over the lower portion of the 
State. Marching was now slow and difficult. Almost 
the entire face of the country was covered with mud 
and tall swamp-grass; tortuous lagoons branched 
away on every hand, these had to be waded by 
the soldiers; snakes wriggled through the tangled 
grass; alligators swam to and fro in the pools; and 
swarms of enormous mosquitoes attacked us with 
their stinging bites, at every step. 

A singular feature of these swamps is the “hum- 
mocks,” or ‘swamp islands,” elevated considerably 
above the general level, and covered with a dense 
growth of trees and underbrush. These hu 
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dred yards behind the other: a precaution adopted 
for the sake of mutual assistance, in case we were 
ambuscaded. 

No traces of the Seminoles were seen, however; 
but at about sunset, our travel-worn little army ar- 
| rived at a large, well-wooded hummock, which, the 
| Indian guides said, was not more than two miles 
| from one of the retreats of the Indians. 

Within the thick woods on this hummock we made 
our camp; and very soon well-screened fires were 
burning, rations cooking, blankets spread under has- 
tily constructed brush tents; and a good night’s rest 
was hoped for by our weary volunteers. 

Ere long the evening set in, dull and rainy. The 
sun had set in a dense bank of clouds, and within an 
hour or two the air became heavy with mists, which 
soon changed to rain. But under the tents every- 
thing was snug and comfortable, contrasting strange- 
ly enough with the silent, lonely swamp outside, which 
now seemed tenfold more dreary and gruesome. 


Plan of Attack. 


Soon after supper, the commissioned officers were 
summoned to the tent of Major Hinton, to deliberate 
upon a plan of attack for the following day. 

“Gentlemen,” said the major, briefly, “You know 
the situation. What shall we do next? I wish your 
several opinions.” 

One or two of those present proposed to remain 
where we were till morning, then march to attack the 
Indians. Two others opposed this delay, saying that it 
would prevent us from taking the Indians by surprise, 
and urging as a better plan to proceed at once to the 
immediate vicinity of their stronghold, and having 
concealed ourselves hard by, to make a sudden attack 
upon them at daylight next morning. 

The advisability of this course was so apparent 

















eral hundred Seminoles, some of whom had perpe- 
trated the massacre of Dade and his men. 
The first faint light of a cloudy morning had 


apparent to us that the Indians were astir within 


ing about, cooking their breakfast and engaged in 
various other employments. 

While yet it was quite dark, the word was passed 
to “attack at once.” Both divisions of our battalion 
rushed forward to the assault in silence. In a mo- 
ment we had reached the great rick of brush and be- 
gun to climb it and tear it away. 

As soon as the savages discovered our presence, a 
wild commotion ensued. The air was filled with their 
screeches and yells, which blended with the shouts 
of our men, as they strove with might and main to 
make a breach in the brush-wall. 

Shot began to crack, and the uproar increased for a 
time, then seemed suddenly to subside. At length 
breaches were torn in the barricade, in several 
places, and our men, guns in hand, sprang with loud 
cheers into the enclosure. Tomahawks, bows and 
various other weapons and utensils lay here and 
there; smoke was curling upward from the fires over 
{which the savages had been preparing food; but not 
an Indian was now to be seen. Our astonishment 
can be imagined! An examination of the entire 
space inside the brush wall showed that they were 
| not concealed anywhere within it; nor did the closest 
search reveal any trace of a secret outlet anywhere. 








A Mystery. 


Our Indian guides at first positively refused to en- 
| ter the enclosure, believing it to be enchanted ground ; 





A MYSTERIOUS FOE. 


| that it was agreed upon without delay; and the coun- 
cil broke up, to prepare for marching that night. 
Yet, so exhausted were the soldiers that some rest 
| was absolutely necessary; and four hours’ sleep was 
| agreed upon, the sentries having orders to wake 
every one at midnight. 
In darkness and rain we turned out, and set off 
| across the wet swamp. Fireflies shed a fitful glow 
| about us; and all around frogs croaked and alliga- 
tors roared. 

After atime the rain ceased; but the clouds and 
mist hung dark as ever; and it was with difficulty 
that the men could make their way through the thick 
reeds and pools that lay in our path. 

Our Indian guides, however, found their way in- 
stinctively, as it seemed to me, or with that unerr- 
ing sagacity which is characteristic of their race; and 
after two or three hours in the swamp, the dim out- 
line of a huge, dark object loomed before our dis- 
tended eyes. 


A Strange Fort. 


This the guides muttered, in whispers, was the 
hummock whereon the Seminoles had their strong- 
hold, or fort, a statement which was confirmed by 
the occasional barking of dogs which could be heard 
away in the interior of this curious swamp island. 

A second whispered consultation was now held; 
and then half of the men were ordered around to the 
south side of the hummock, the others to the north 
side—there to secrete themselves till daybreak. It 
chanced that several other smaller, wooded hum- 
mocks lay not far off, on both sides; and in these 
our bedraggled fellows concealed themselves, to await 
the signal for an attack. 

“Be careful, men,” admonished Major H——; “keep 
your guns dry. There will be warm work in the 
morning.” 3 

The great hummock on which the Indians had their 
stronghold was of nine or ten acres extent, and had 
been mostly cleared of trees in the centre; and all 





vary in size from less than an acre to several hundred 
acres in extent; and it was from cover of these that 


danger from the enemy was chiefly to be appre- 
hended. 


the branches, logs and brush had been piled in the 
belt of trees and bushes left on the outer edge, form- 
ing a well-nigh impassable chevausx de frise fifteen or 
twenty feet in height. 

The single entrance to this novel fortress was 





and the more superstitious of the soldiers were of the 
same opinion, so inexplicable was the sudden disap- 
pearance of the savages. At length, however, the 
search was given up, and all of us turned our atten- 
tion to the eatables which the Indians, in their haste, 
hud left behind them. 
As the soldiers were much fatigued with the hard- 
| ships of the past few days, Major H—— resolved to 
spend that day and the following night at the hum- 
mock inside the fort which the savages had aban- 
doned. No danger was apprehended in the daytime; 
but it was thought not improbable that an attack 
would be made in the night. 
| Accordingly every precaution was taken to prevent 
asurprise; the men were ordered to sleep under arms, 
near the brush-wall; a heavy guard was set, to be re- 
lieved every hour; and near the centre of the enclo- 
sure, several fires were kept burning, thus affording 
sufficient light to the men at the wall, but not blind- 
ing them with its glare. 

It came on very dark, but everything remained quiet 
until long past midnight. The weather was foggy 
and rainy again; and whenever the showers ceased, 
the falling of the water from the tall trees and the 
piping of the frogs in the lagoons were the only 
sounds that broke the stillness. 

Suddenly one of the guards heard a twig snap. 
“Hist! what’s that?” he said to a comrade lying next 
him, in a whisper. 

“Where?” responded the other. 
ing.” 

“Just outside the wall,” answered the first; and 
both looked sharply in the direction indicated. 

A moment later a brilliant burst of flame as from a 
score of torches flashed in their eyes just outside the 
brush-wall. Despite the rain, the savages were try- 
ing to burn the great ricks of brush. - 

Shouting “Indians !” with all their might, the two 
sentinels discharged their pieces. They were an- 
swered by a fierce yell and a volley of bullets. In- 
stantly everything was in an uproar. Scores of 
dusky warriors rose up, as if out of the very ground, 
and, armed, some with guns and others with bows 
and tomahawks, commenced a furious attack. 

The soldiers, hastily awakened from sleep, sprang 
up, and seizing their muskets, returned the fire of the 





“T hear noth- 





their fort. One of owr men now climbed a tree on | dertook to do, with the greatest determination. 
the outlying hummock where we lay concealed; from | contest had lasted some minutes, and numbers had 
this point he could, he told us, see the redskins mov- | fallen on both sides, when, looking towards the cen 


| Major Hinton, shouting, “Be 
waste a shot!” 
Luckily, owing to the rain, the brushwood in the 


calm, men! Don't 


scarcely begun to show in the sky when it became | wall refused to burn, and the savages were obliged 


to storm the barricade. This they immediately un 


rhe 


| tre of the enclosure, Major Hinton espied a sight 

which made his blood run cold. Forty or tifty Semi- 
| noles were in the midst of the encampment, creeping 
| stealthily down towards the men at the wall, while 
| from out the ground, as it looked, others were emerg 
ing to join their comrades. 

“Look behind you, men!’’ shouted the major, in 
thunder tones. In obedience to the command, the 
men at the wall turned their faces. Next moment a 
hundred rifles were levelled at them, and a hundred 
bullets stretched two-thirds of them on the earth. 

“Charge!” cried our intrepid commander. The 
soldiers rushed upon the savages. They were at once 
overpowered by superior numbers; not one escaped. 

Our men then turned back to the wall, leaving a 
| guard at the opening in the ground before alluded to, 
in order to prevent any further surprise from that 
quarter, 
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Meantime the Indians outside, availing themselves 
of the temporary absence of our men from the brush 
| wall, had climbed it; some had gained the top and 
were leaping with ferocious yells down into the en. 
efbsure. Part of our men at once engaged in a relent- 
less hand-to-hand conflict with the latter, while the 
rest, loading rapidly, tired sure, swift shots at those 
whose faces appeared over the barricade. 

It was a critical moment, and for some time vic- 
tory seemed to hang at a poise. But the superior 
weapons and good marksmanship of our soldiers 
turned the scale. So many of the redskins fell, either 
shot dead or badly wounded, that the Seminoles 
were forced to retire to their former position at the 
outer edge of the hummock. 

Daybreak was now approaching. The savages 
made no further attempt upon the fort, and soon beat 
a retreat into the distant swamps. 

“Well, my men,’ said Major H—, when all had 
been summoned who survived, ‘we have had a hard 
fight. I feared once that it was all over with us. 
But, thank Heaven, it’s no worse!’ 


The Indians lost heavily—not less than sixty braves 
had fallen. Many of our men, also, had been more 
or less severely wounded; but only seven had lost 
their lives, 

A Discovery. 


Our first move was now to examine the strange 
aperture in the ground through which the ambuscade 
of Indians had made their attack. It proved, as we 
soon discovered, to be one of those curious openings 
in the earth, called “lime-sinks,”’ which are fre- 
quently to be met with in the hummocks of the lower 
part of Florida. Over this aperture, which was about 
four feet in diameter, the savages had rigged a clumsy 
trap-door, which, being covered with turf, and placed 
carefully in position, quite escaped our notice. The 
opening led obliquely downward for thirty or forty 
feet; and then, changing its course, extended for 
somewhat more than a quarter of a mile, in a hori- 
zontal direction, sometimes widening out into small, 
fantastic caverns, and again becoming so narrow as 
searcely to allow a passage for a man’s body; it 
finally terminated on the sloping face of a low bluff 
overhanging one of the numerous sluggish creeks 
that flow into Lake Okechobee. 

The mystery of the sudden disappearance of the 
savages at the time of our attack was now ex- 
plained. They had left their fortified enclosure 
through this singuiar subterranean outlet, and had 
returned the same way, the following night, to sur- 
prise us while their confederates were besieging the 
fort from the outside. It was very fortunate for us 
that fires had been burning near the mouth of the 
opening; for had the place been in darkness, their 
stratagem would probably have resulted in the mas- 
sacre of our entire force. 

After this signal defeat, the Indians retreated far- 
ther into the swamps and we heard no more of this 
tribe, until the capitulation of all the Seminoles in 
Florida and their removal to the far West by the 
United States Government. 


————_—+or—- 


For the Companion. 


LIVING BOTTLES. 


“What will you have for dessert?” asked my friend 
with whom I was dining at a café in the old City of 
Mexico. 

From where we sat I looked out upon a sea of wav- 
ing palms and tropical plants. The great leaves of 
the banana, with their rich green tints changing to 
darker hues, moved listlessly in the evening breeze 
that stirred and rustled the pointed cocoa leaves in 
close imitation of falling rain. Richly-colored lizards 
darted about among the foliage, gorgeous insects 
filled the air, while far away, a fitting background to 
the picture, rose the deep blue outlines of the distant 
mountains. The scene was dessert enough for me, 
and I said so. 

“Ah! you want something light and msthetic,” 
laughed my companion, and whispering something 
in Spanish to the waiter, the latter darted off; return 
ing some minutes later, he placed before me the 
strangest dessert it was ever my good-fortune to see. 
; At first I supposed it was a dish of white currants. 
The objects were round, but of a clear amber hue, as 
if drops or globules of this beautiful substance ,had 
been moulded into ornamental shapes. Each globuk 
seemed to have a stem, and looking at my friend in- 
quiringly, I found that he took one by this portion 
and ate it as he would a grape. 

I did the same, and found that instead of fruit I 
had eaten a little morsel of honey, quite delicious, 
and certainly served in a tempting way. 
| Looking closer, I now discovered that the honey- 
balls were animals, none less, in fact, than the fa- 
mous Mexican delicacy, the honey-ant, known to 
science under the title of Myrmecooystus Mexicanus. 

“Yes,” replied my friend in answer to a question, 
|*what you thought a fruit is nothing but an ant 





Our battalion was now divided into two companies, | strongly barricaded around with logs, and covered | Indians. Above the cries of the combatants and the | gorged with honey. Some people object to them, but 
one of which was to follow at a distance of four hun- | over with brush. In this retreat were assembled sev- | reports of the rifles, could be heard the voice of | I leave it to you, as to which is the worse, eating one 
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of these gourmands that .8 insensible to pain, or 


| being filled, or carried in later; but in any case, | are serious divisions among their opponents, the | then come 
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devouring an oyster raw immediately after it has! they are found together in a separate apartment, | Liberals. Of the latter party, there are two diver- 


been torn from the shell and tortured with lemon- 
juice and condiments? It’s merely a matter of 


taste, and I prefer the ant and its honey.” 
My readers will ask, how did it happen that so 
many ants contained such an over-supply of hon- 





1, Store-house, and ants clinging to 


he wall, 


hanging from the roof, to which they cling with | 
their limbs, and appearing like ripe fruit suse | 
pended from invisible vines. 

This, then, is the pantry, or store-room, of the 
honey-ants, and here is kept what corresponds to 
the winter store of other animals. When the 
other ants are hungry they proceed to this room, | 
and lick off the drops of honey that by muscular 


Filling « living bottle. 5. Abdomen of honey-ant, 


showing the plates, 


ey, and in the explanation we find one of the most 
remarkable as well as curious features of animal 
life. 


The honey-ants are found from Southern Mexi- 


co as far north as Colorado, and are easily recog- 
nized by the tall mound-like structures or nests 
that they erect. 

‘They are like the owl, almost entirely nocturnal, 
carrying on their out-door work at night, although 
their domestic duties underground are probably 
not neglected during the day. As soon as the 
darkness comes on, they sally out of their sub- 
terranean and about, climbing 
bushes and trees in search of the food of their 
choice, which, curiously enough, is honey. 


cities, wander 


This will occur to you as an exceptional case 
among ants, as they generally, perhaps, as a rule, 
feed upon material that can be stored up; but 
here where the food is liquid you would assume 
that it could not be laid by for a rainy day, so t 
speak, for the simple reason that the ants have no 
tanks, flasks, or bottles to hold the supply, nor 
the ingeruity to make them. Let us not say, how- 
ever, that they have not sufficient intelligence to 
find a substitute, as they certainly have, and we 
find it in the curious dessert set before us in the 
City of Mexico. 

If we examine one of these ants, we shall find 
that the abdomen, or rear larger portion, is pro- 
tected by ten plates or bands that are movable, and 
as they are connected or underlaid by a very deli- 
cate membrane almost like rubber, they can be 
stretched apart to a wonderful degree, allowing 
the abdomen to assume the appearance of a bal- 
loon four or five times its normal size. ‘The ants 
also have a crop that is capable of great disten- 
tion, and governed by sets of powerful muscles ; 
in other respects they resemble ordinary ants. 

Now by some arrangement, whether by agree- 
ment taking their turn, or by force, is not known, 
certain ants are selected by the others as living 
bottles; in other words, they are obliged to receive 
the supply brought in by the rest, and retain it. 
When the foraging ants return, they have their 
crops filled with honey, and proceed directlv to the 
bottles. 

Placing their mouths in contact with that of the 
unfortunate living receptacle, by contraction of 
the muscles mentioned, the contents of the crop are 
forced out and into the bottle. Ant after ant un- 
loads in this way, until the elasticity of the recip- 
ient is tested to the utmost, and it can receive or 
hold no more. 

The insect is then absolutely helpless. The crop 
and abdomen have expanded until it resembles an 
amber-hued sac, as we have seen, the size of a 
currant, the head and limbs having almost disap- 
peared, hanging upon the side like a stem, while 
the other organs within the little creature are so 
pressed out of shape that it is with the greatest 
difficulty they are traced. 

Loaded down in this way, and surfeited with 
sweets, the bottles are naturally powerless, and 
that this is appreciated by the others is evident 
from an examination of their nests, when it will 
be found that the honey-bearers are given a sep- 
arate rou and there tended with the greatest 
care. ‘They are, perhaps, placed there before 


contraction are forced out by the patient and never 
hungry living bottle. 
| ‘The nests of the honey-ant are eagerly sought | 
after by the native Mexicans, and the store-houses 
pillazed of the bottles that are served as delica- 
cies by them. 
+e 


PRIDE AND IGNORANCE, 


Who rides so fast? Dame Ignorance 
And Lady Pride. Well, never mind them: 
They'll find some day, as they advance 


Shame and Reproach close tacked behind them. 
— Goethe. 
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FRENCH AND ENGLISH POLITICS. | 


The old Parliaments of both France and Eng- | 
land have finally adjourned, and will be replaced | 
by freshly chosen Parliaments this autumn. The | 
| general elections for a new Chamber of Deputies | 
|in France will take place in October; and those 
| for a new House of Commons in Great Britain 
} and Treland will occur in November. 

It is rarely the case that these two great comme! 
| tries are plunged into exciting elections at the | 
|same time. Usually, the summer and a 
are a period of rest in politics. But this year, the | 
noise of political rivalry and activity began in | 
England and France amid the heat of August. 

There are several points of resemblance in the | 
| political situation in the two countries. In each, | 
the Cabinet now in power may be said to exist on | 
sufferance, as it did not command a majority of | 
the Parliament during which it took office. | 

Each Cabinet, too, came into power, in part at 
least, because the foreign policy of the former | 
Government was unpopular. 





Mr. Gladstone owes 
his fall partly to the course which he took in re-| 
gard to Egypt and India; and M. Ferry lost office | 
on account of his proceedings in regard to the 
| Chinese War. 

The term of the President of the French Repub- | 
lie will expire in January next. It will, there-| 
fore, be the duty of the newly chosen representa- 
tives of France, in conjunction with the Senate, 
to elect a successor to M. Grévy for the long period 
of seven years. This fact naturally adds to the 
excitement of the coming French elections. 

Aside from this, the contest in France is not, as | 
it formerly was, between the Republicans and va- | 
rious factions of Monarchists, but between the | 
moderate and the radical Republican sections. | 
The moderate Republicans will sustain M. Bris- | 
son, the present Prime Minister. The radicals are | 
led by the energetic and able M. Clemenceau, who | 
wishes to make many changes in the present con- | 
stitution, especially in further limiting the privi- 
leges of the church and the priesthood. 

In England, the division of parties in view of 
the elections which are to take place in November is 
still more interesting. ‘The Tories are now in of-; 
fice, under the lead of the Marquis of Salisbury. 
They came into power with a hostile House of 
Commons, and have had a difficult task, which 
jthus far they seem to have performed wisely. 
| They will struggle vigorously to secure a majority 
}of the new House. The Tlouse of Lords has, as 
} usual, a Tory majority. 


| 











gent sections. ‘I'he moderate section is composed of 
the Whigs, under the lead of Lord Granville and 
the Marquis of Hartington. The advanced sec- 
tion comprises the radicals, who follow Joseph 
Chamberlain. 

Mr. Chamberlain has boldly set out upon a very 
radical campaign, in which he is not joined by the 
moderate Liberals. He demands a sweeping re- 
form of the system of taxation and the land laws, 
and would, no doubt, support Home Rule for Ire- 
land and the disestablishment of the Church of 
England. 

The third party—and the only one of which it 
can be said that it is certain to make a large gain 
in the coming elections—is the Irish party, led by 
Mr. Parnell. ‘This party, in the last House, com- 
prised about thirty-five members. There 1s every 
indication that, in the new House, it will comprise, 
at least, between seventy and eighty members. 

In both Great Britain and France, the elections 
will be held under entirely new conditions. In 
Great Britain (and Ireland) two millions of new 
voters have been admitted to the suffrage; and 


throughout the three kingdoms. In France, the 
syste of voting in block for deputies by depart- 
ments—so that each elector votes for all the depu- 
ties to which his department is entitled, instead of 
for only one—has been adopted instead of single 
districts. Each of these changes imparts uncertain- 
ty to the result of the elections. 


+o — 
For the Companion. 


TO A LADY IN A PICTURE. 
Sitting in that picture, 
Smiling night and day, 
Do you never weary, 
Long to weep, or pray ? 
Though your dress is velvet, 
And vour hair is gold, 
I see something in your eyes 
That you have not told. 
LOUISE CHANDLER MOULTON, 


or 


RAILROAD SYSTEMS. 


Poor’s “Manual of Railroads” for the current 
year informs us that there were in the United 
States, on the last day of 1884, one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand three hundred and seventy- 
nine miles of railway. According to the “States- 
man’s Year Book” for 1885, there were, by the 
latest returns, one hundred and twelve thousand 
one hundred and forty-four miles of railway in 
Great Britain and on the continent of Europe. 

In all the rest of the world there are about fifty 
thousand miles of railway, of which twenty-nine 
thousand miles are on the American continent, 
fourteen thousand miles in Asia and Africa, and 
seven thousand miles are in Australasia. 

Except in the United States, Canada and Eng- 


| land, most of the railways of the world are owned 


by governments. It is also m these three coun- 
tries that the railroad systems are the largest and 
most important, and they are more extensive in 
the United States than anywhere else. 

There are sixteen railway companies in this 
country, each of which owns and operates more 
than fifteen hundred miles of railroad, and there 
are five or six other lines which come within a 
hundred miles of fifteen hundred. The systems 
are of two general classes: those which consist of 
one long main line, with few branches; and those 
which cover their territory with an intricate net- 
work of branches and loop-lines. 

The most conspicuous example of the first class 
is the Northern Pacitic Railroad, which has a con- 
tinuous line from Duluth, Minnesota, to Wallula 
Junction, Washington Territory, sixteen hundred 
and eighty-four miles in length, while ail the other 
lines and branches which it owns or hires are only 
eight hundred and sixty-three miles in length. 

Several examples might be given of the other 
class. Any one of the great lines reaching west- 
ward from Chicago would do. Take, for instance, 
the Chicago, Burlington and Quincy. This road 
has a continuous line from Chicago to Denver, 
one thousand and fifty-seven miles in length, but 
in Illinois and Iowa it has a system of branches a 
map of which reminds the observer of the shape 
of a thick-growing shrub. 

The total mileage of this company, owned or 
controlled, and most of it directly operated, is 
more than four times as great as that of its long- 
est main line. The Milwaukee and St. Paul road 
is another remarkable specimen of this kind of a 
railway system. 

What is known as the Pennsylvania system ex- 
ceeds by nearly seven hundred miles any other 
system in the country ; though less than one-half 
of the mileage operated is owned by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Company. The gross earnings of 
this system in 1884 were almost ninety-eight mil- 
lion dollars,—the revenue of a kingdom. 

The sixteen companies which have each more 
than fifteen hundred miles of road, have in all 
very nearly fifty thousand miles, or two-fifths of 
allin the country. In the nature of things these 
huge companies will become greater by swallow- 
ing their small neighbors. 

Fortunately experience shows that, in spite of 
the cry of “monopoly,” rates are lower, and the 
service is better, on the great lines than itis on the 
short local roads, so that the public is not in much 
danger uf being injured by the process that is con- 
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railroad wars which cut down divi- 
dends, but give to the public cheap fares and 
freights. 

Although American railway systems are by far 
the largest in the world, they are much less in- 
tricate in their network than those of England. 
Taking England and Wales alone, there are more 
than thirteen thousand miles of road on an area 
of fifty-eight thousand square miles, or nearly 
one mile of road to every four square miles of 
area. The ratio in Massachusetts, which is very 
nearly the highest in the country, is one mile of 
railroad to about six square miles of territory. 

It will be but a few years before the mileage of 


| American railroads exceeds that of all the rest of 


the world; and no doubt we shall see, in the near 
future, single systems of railroad exceeding ten 
thousand miles of line. 
——~+or—_____—_- 
SHOWING OFF. 

Children often ask their mothers, ‘Am I good?” 
“Have I been good?” Grown people ask the same 
question, but they do not ask their mothers; they ask 
themselves. There is scarcely any one so good or so 


‘bad as never to pause, and seriously say to himself, 
the Parliamentary seats have been redistricted | 


“After all, am I good? People praise me, and I 
generally think well of myself; but am 1?” 

It is not so very difficult to seem good. A famous 
French writer tells us that every man dies bravely who 
dies in company. We all know boys who will bear 
pain without erying if other boys are looking on; 
but if only their mothers and sisters are present, they 
will bawl and blubber, if they merely bump their 
heads against a corner of a bureau. 

The other day we saw a big boy at the bat in a 
game of base-ball get such a hard blow on the knuck- 
les with the ball, that one of his fingers was knocked 
out of joint. He held it out to the catcher, who gave 
it a sharp pull and jerked it into its place again. 
The pitcher poured over it a glass of water, and in 
one minute the game was going on again. Three 
thousand hands clapped applause at the batter's cool- 
ness and fortitude. 

But suppose only his grandmother and his aunts had 
been looking on? Perhaps, even in that case his van- 
ity would have rushed to his assistance, and his de- 
sire to show off his toughness before women would 
have enabled him to grin and bear it. To know 
whether he has the true fortitude of a man, you must 
see how he acts when he is badly hurt without wit- 
nesses whose opinion he cares for. 

Ask how a boy behaves to the servant who toils for 
him in his mother’s kitchen, if you wish to know 
whether his politeness is realor sham. Observe how 
a girl treats the patient maid who “does” her hair 
for her night and morning, if you wish to know 
whether she is going to be a true or a bogus lady. 

And if you wish to know whether you yourself are 
composed of the stuff that heroes are made of, or 
only of the metal that enters into the composition of 
common mortals, you have but to notice carefully 
how you act when vanity is asleep within you, and no 
feeling of self-interest comes to the aid of your no- 
bler instinct. A true hero is a hero to his valet. 


- ~or 
FIRST WRONG MOVES. 


Mr. John Ruskin, before his recent sickness, took a 
strong interest in the game of chess. He is one of 
the kind of men who take an interest in almost every- 
thing that falls under their notice—a sure mark of an 
intelligent mind. 

Mr. Ruskin, having turned his mind to chess in his 
old age, makes a wise remark upon the game. Writ- 
ing to the author of a work upon chess, he says,— 

“In all notes on chess that I ever read, there is to 
my notion a want of care to point out where the los- 
ing player first goes wrong. Often it is said, ‘Such a 
move would be stronger,’ but scarcely ever why 
stronger, and no player ever confesses by what move 
he was first surprised.” 

Just the same thing has often occurred to us when 
we have seen the living wreck of a human being—a 
woman before the police court for drunkenness, a 
man sentenced to prison for forgery, a married pair 
living in avoidable squalor, a stalwart man sunk to 
be a bar-keeper. That woman once was an innocent 
child; that forger once held his head high as an hon. 
est citizen; that forlorn couple began their married 
life clean and decent; that bar-keeper was once a 
respectable porter. 

In each of these cases, there was a moment when 
the “losing player fwst went wrong.” In some in- 
stances, though not in all, the individual can dis- 
tinctly remember it, and that moment may have oc- 
curred very early in life. There are boys and girls, 
now apparently innocent and safe, who are meditat- 
ing the false move, or making it without thought, 
which will bring them to dishonor and ruin twenty, 
thirty, forty years hence. 

Two thousand years ago, it was a familiar saying 
that no one becomes base suddenly, and every one 
now living who has had opportunities to learn the 
history of criminals, knows it to be true. There is 
only one safety for any of us, and that is to jo right 
from the start, and to keep doing it. 


~~ 
> 





KEEPING ONE’S WORD. 


Clerks are often particular not to overstep their 
own duties, or todo work neglected by others. But 
the man certain to succeed in business is one who 
is ready to turn his hand to anything which is for the 
interest of his employer. 

Mr. Wilder, the first President of the American 
Tract Society, and widely known for his large benev- 
olence in this country and in Europe, was once head- 
clerk for a large firm in Charlestown, Mass. He sold 
a customer a bale of Russian duck, to be delivered at 
one o’clock. The firm was out of duck, and he went 
over te Boston to buy it. No cart-man wes at hand, 
and he engaged a porter to take it over in a wheel- 
barrow. 

Returning soon after, he found the porter on the 
bridge, sitting on the wheelbarrow, balf-dead with 
heat. It was half-past twelve, and the duck was 





tinually going on. Companies invade each other's | promised at one. Without hesitation Mr. Wilder, in 


While the ‘Tories are tolerably well united, there] “territory” and establish competing lines; aud | spite of heat and dust, started with the wheelbarrow , 
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A wealthy merchant on horseback met him and ! 
said, with a smile, “Turned truckman, Wilder?” 

“These goods are due at one o’clock,” said Wilder, 
“and my porter has given out, so I must deliver them 
myself to keep my word.” 

“Good, good,” said the gentleman, and went di- 
rectly to Mr. Wilder’s employer to tell what he had 
seen, and to add, “Tell Wilder, when he wishes to go 
into business for himself, my name is at his service 
for thirty thousand doilars.” 

No work is too menial if it is necessary to keep an 
engagement. 

~@> 
SHERIDAN. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley is marked by one trait of a 
great general—the discernment which picks out the 
best man for a specific duty. His staff is made up of 
first-class officers, and each one is a specialist. 

But the gift of discerning spirits is not given to all 


men. Gen. Grant pronounced Sheridan “one of the | T 


ablest generals of the day ;”’ and the opinion was pro- 
nounced when Sheridan’s shouklers were hardly used 
to a brigadier-general’s epaulets. 

Yet the gallant Sheridan was rejected, during the 
first year of the war, as unfit to command a cavalry 
regiment. The Third Michigan Cavalry being in want 
of acolonel, a committee was appointed to select | 
regular army officer who would, in its judgment, 
fill the position. 

The committee, having been advised to consider 
Capt. Sheridan, of the quartermaster’s department, 
sought him out, and made a verbal report that: “We 
found a little red-faced Irishman down there that 
some of those regular officers would like to saddle on 
to us; but we don’t think we want him.” 

The Third did not “want him,’’ but the Second did, 
when their colonel, Gordon Granger, was made a 
brigadier-general. Sheridan’s men soon learned to 
trust him as a man, a comrade, and a soldier. 

He was careful of his soldiers and of his horses. 
If on the midnight march the faithful beasts needed 
easing up, the order was given for the men to dis- 
mount and lead their animals, and the colonel him- 
self set the example. If a soldier crept into the sad- 
dle before he was ordered to mount, a stern command 
quickly brought him to his feet again. 

Sheridan’s men were never called upon to expose 
themselves needlessly, and their colonel preferred to 
win a battle by strategy rather than by slaughtering. 
At Booneville, Mississippi, he defeated Chalmers, at 
the head of five thousand men, with less than one 
thousand, by sending a part of his force around the 
enemy, and attacking him suddenly in the rear. 

Forty of Sheriden’s men were wounded, and, at 
midnight, the surgeons, having made them as com- 
fortable as they could, were resting, wrapped in 
blankets. 

Suddenly Col. Sheridan appeared at the surgeon’s 
quarters and asked,— 

“Can the wounded be moved without injury?” 

“They can,” answered the surgeon. 

“It is possible that we may be attacked in the 
morning, and as it would be better for the wounded 
to be away from the excitement, if you think they 
can endure it, you may send them at once in the am- 
bulances to Rienzi. An escort will accompany you.” 

Such thoughtful care won the soldiers’ hearts—they 
were ready to follow where Sheridan led. 








— +Or 
COMMON LAW. 


Not all the law under which we live has been passed 
by legislatures. A large part of the law originated 
in the decisions of judges, and has no other authority 
than that so obtained. How it has grown up may be 
illustrated by an actual case. 

Many years ago, in England, a man named Coggs 
wanted a cask of wine moved from one cellar to an- 
other. A friend named Bernard, a truckman, offered 
to do the job for nothing, but by his carelessness the 
cask was broken and the wine leaked out. 

Coggs sued Bernard for damages. Bernard’s law- 
yer contended that his client could not be made to pay 
anything, because he had undertaken the job as a fa- 
vor, and not for pay. There was no law covering the 
case, and the point had never been raised before. 
The judge, after careful study, decided thet Bernard 
must pay for the wine. 

His reasoning was so strong and convincing that 
the case, Coggs against Bernard, became a famous 
case, and all suits, both in England and America, in 
which the same point was at issue, have since been 
decided in accordance with the principle then laid 
down. This principle has thus become a part of the 
“common law,” which, as every one can see, is only 
common-sense applied to the administration of jus- 
tice. 

All judges are not wise, however. When one of 
them has made a decision not in accordance with 
equity and common-sense it has not been accepted. 
A wiser judge has gone over the same ground, has 
given a more just decision, and has reasoned more 
powerfully and clearly. Then his decision has be- 
come the authority. 

Very much of our statute law has been enacted to 
override and supersede the common law—to provide 
for exceptional cases where the common law would 
work badly, or to establish rules for the decision of 
eases in which it is necessary that men should yield 
a part of the rights that strict equity would secure to 
them, for the benefit of society. 


———___—~+or 
CURIOSITY. 


It is safe to conclude that the vices and virtues are 
distributed more impartially between the sexes than 
the world has hitherto supposed. That, however, is 
rather an alarming conclusion, for if all our resi- 
dences are composed of glass, we shall, to an individ- 
ual, be obliged to deny ourselves the pastime of 
throwing stones. 

Mr. Joly, a Canadian gentleman, was not long ago 
the guest of the Duke of Westminster, at whose 
home a funny incident occurred. There was in his 
room @ curious old-fashioned Swiss clock. Below it 
was a printed notice: 

“Please do not touch.” 

The longer Mr. Joly looked at the clock, the more 
he wondered about the possible reason for this 
strange request. One day he ventured to ask his 


} am positive that [ could draw a crowd of five hun- 


“You are the twentieth gentleman who has put 
that question,” said she. “I find you are just like 
the rest of your sex. Women are said to be proverb- 
ially curious, and that label was put there to test the 
extent of the same weakness in men. My experience 
is that they are just as @trious as women. I keep a 
list of the gentlemen who ask me the question you | 
have just put, and I find there has been but one ex- | 
ception.” | 
“Indeed,” replied Mr. Joly, “and may I be per- 
mitted to ask who that was?” 

“Mr. Fawcett, the late postmaster-general, and he, 
poor man, was blind.” 
=e 7 

FOLLOW MY LEADER. 
This old game is very often played in real life. No 
one can be surprised at its prevalence who has ever no- 
ticed the resemblance of human kind to a flock of 
sheep, following its leader over walls and ditches. 
Iwo gentlemen were looking from a window, when 
they saw a cabbage roll from a passing market-wagon. 
Iustautly over a dozen apparently sane persons be- 
gan calling after the wagon as if the vegetable had 
been made of gold. The driver stopped, looked back 
at the cabbage, yawned, and drove along. 


“What an absurd fuss people make over such trivial 
occurrences!" said one of the gentlemen. “Now I 


dred persons about that cabbage, within thirty min- 
utes, and not leave this room.” 

Jo it!” said his friend, pulling out his watch. 
are snow half-past eleven. Begin. 

The first speaker went to the window, threw up the 
sash, and, taking a cane, pointed earnestly at the 
mud-covered cabbage, with a terrified expression. 
Presently a eab-driver noticed the action and began 
to stare at the vegetable, from the curbstone; then a 
bootblack stopped, a bill-poster, a messenger-boy, and 
a merchant. 

‘What's the matter?” inquired a German, ap- 
proae hing the innocent basis of his ni ttional dish. 
‘Don’t touch it! look out there! stand back!” 
shouted the gentleman at the window. 

At his horror-stricken tones the crowd fell back 
precipitutely, forming adense circle about the cab- 
age. Hundreds came running up, and the excite- 
ment rapidly increased. 

“Look out there!” frantically exclaimed the author 
of the confusion. “Take that dog away quick!” 
Several stones were thrown at the animal sniffing 
round the cabbage. 

“Take care!” said a cab-driver to a policeman, who 
was shouldering his way through the mass. 
Meanwhile the pavement was blocked, the streets 
became impassable, women screamed and rushed 
into shops, and a man began to tie a bucket on a long 
pole, with which to pour water on the fiendish inven- 
tion. As the crowd was by this time dense, the two 
gentlemen moved away from the window, and sat 
down. Ina few minutes there was a hurried tap at 
the door, and a delegate appeared from the mass 
meeting outside. 

“T should like to know, gentlemen, what the facets 
are,” he said. 

“What ficts?” 

“What is there peculiar about that cabbage out 
there?” 

“Nothing inthe world,” was the soft reply, “ex- 
cept that it seems to be surrounded by about a thous- 
and brave aud sensible people. Can we do anything 
else for you?” 

The man reflected for a moment, then said he 
thought not, and retired. 


+o — 
SINE QUA NON. 


An ignorant man seldom says, ‘I don’t know.” No 
matter if “stumped,” he will attempt to go around 
the obstruction, rather than confess his inability to 
deal with it. Henry Clay used to tell a story which 
illustrates this eccentricity of ignorance. He said: 
“While I was abroad, laboring to arrange the terms 
of the Treaty of Ghent, there appeared a report of 
the negotiations, and several quotations from my re- 
marks or letters, touching certain points of the treaty, 
reached Kentucky and were read by my friends. 


“Among my political friends was a shrewd, igno- 
rant fellow, who went by the nickname of ‘Old San. 
dusky.’ He was reading one of these letters, one 
evening, to a small collection of the neighbors. As 
he read on, he came across the sentence,— 

«This must be deemed a sine qua non.’ (indispen- 
sable condition.) 

“*What’s a sine quad non?’ asked half-a-dozen by- 
standers. 

«Old Sandusky’ was a little bothered, at first, but 
his natural shrewdness was fully equal to a mastery 
of the Latin. 

** «Sine—qua—non?’ said he, repeating the ques. 
tion very slowly; ‘why, sine qua non is three islands 

in Passamaquoddy Bay, and Harry Clay is the last 
man to give them u No sine qu@ non, no treaty, 
he says; and he’ll stick to it!” 

The e _ was satisfactory, and the reading 
proceede 





— 
KEEPING HIS BALANCE. 

There is a story, told among the Tartars, which has 
a moral for the civilized men of the present day. It 
is to this effect: Robo, cousin of the Great Mogul, 
was condemned to death for participation in a rebel- 
lion. The most skilful swordsman in the empire was 
provided for the execution, and the Great Mogul and 
his court were present as spectators. 

The thin, keen blade flashed in the sunlight and 
descended upon the bare neck of Robo, who stood 
upright to receive the stroke. 

The executioner’s work was so deftly done that 
though the head was severed, not a vital organ was 
disturbed. Robo remained standing. 

“What, Robo, art thou not beheaded?” exclaimed 
the Great Mogul. 

“My lord, lam,” replied Robo, “but as long as I 
a my balance right, my head will not fall off.” 


on Robo’s neck, and he recovered. 
Empire, because, as the Great Mogul remarked,— 


head will not come off.’’ 
ie es 
A CLEAN HEAD. 


ally, associates. 


possible to escape infection. 
Many persons find speedy relief for nervous head- 


water. Cases are reported 
wholly cured in ten minutes by this simple remedy. 





hostess for an explanation of the prohibition. 


draughts of air for a little while. 


1e Great Mogul was placated, a bandage was put 
He afterwards be- 
came a loyal subject and was made Cashier of the 


“He knows that if he keeps his balance right, his 


A clear head is rarely found beneath an unclean 
scaip; but aclean head and good health are, gener- 
A distinguished physician, who has 
spent much time at quarantine, said that a person 
whose head was thoroughly washed every day rarely 
took contagious diseases, but, when the hair was 
allowed to become dirty and matted, it was hardly 


ache by washing the head thoroughly in weak soda 
to have been almost 


Some persons find that it relieves ‘rose cold;” the 
cold symptoms entirely leave the eyes after one 
thorough washing of the hair. The head should be | fourteen years, for $1 each, and 25 cents for postage. In ordering, state length required. 
thoronghlv dried afterward, and one should avoid 
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For the Companion. 


FOLLOWING THE CHIEF. 


Bright and keen the flashing swords, 
Whose red harvest is the Lord’s; 
Sharp and swift the Jeaden sting 
Where the whistling bullets sing; 
Yet the tempest touched him not 

In that hurricane of shot. 


Firm as adamantine rock 

In the conflict’s wildest shock ; 
Watchful, silent, while the strife 
Swept along the ways of life; 
Duty faced, and every day 
Found him farther on the way— 


Where the Mississippi's flood 
Washed away the stains of blood, 
And where Shiloh’s restless pines 
Gloom above the tangled vines, 
Where grim Lookout’s sombre crags 
Showed war's blazonry of flags, 


And where battle’s withering breath 
Filled the wilderness with death; 
Onward still his way he bore 
Through the changing stress of war, 
Sinking, when this brought the end, 
All the foeman in the friend, 


Calm amid the storm of wrath, 

Never swerving from the path 

Where his duty seemed to lead, 

Heedful of the nation’s need, 

Now, when death has brought him sleep, 
All the nations vigil keep. 


Down the long embattled line, 
Where the glinting bayonets shine, 
Following the mufiled drums, 
There our silent chieftain comes; 
Hushed at last the sound of strife, 
Ended all the pain of life. 


We who followed where he led, 
Follow now with measured tread, 
While the banners, drooping low 
With their drapery of woe, 

In the sad winds slowly wave 

By the pathway to his grave. 





Death has vanquished him, they say, 
But we proudly answer, nay! 
Though his eves have lost their light, 
Though his face is cold and white, 
In our hearts he lives the same, 
And death cannot conquer fame. 
Tuos, 8, COLLIER. 
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For the Companion. 


MOTHER JOSEPHINE. 


The Companion, some months ago, told the 
story of a woman whom the people of New Or- 
leans call “Our Margaret,” a poor German who 
acquired a fortune by her own exertions, and who 
in her poverty and wealth lived only to help little 
children. 

Since the publication of that little history an- 
other woman has died in New Orleans whose life 
was one of as touching self-sacrifice. Forty years 
ago, & young mulatto woman, then a slave, who 
was noted for her quiet, earnest piety, went to 
the city with her mistress, and was amazed and 
grieved at the number of women of her own color 
who were leading vicious and abandoned lives. 
She went among them quietly and tried to influ- 
ence one here and one there, at first successfully, 
but as she could see them but seldom, they soon 
fell back again into the old slough of vice and 
misery. 

Her mistress died and gave Josephine her free- 
dom. She at once rented two or three rooms, 
supported herself by washing, and brought as 
many of these neglected creatures into her home 
as it would shelter. As years went on, her means 
increased, the home was enlarged, and more 
friendless wretches were brought into it. 

She became at last the head of an Order of good 
women of her own color whose only object was to 
find their lost sisters and bring them back to Him 
who when He rose from the dead showed Himself 
first to the repentant Magdalene. ‘Mother Joseph- 
ine,” as she was called, during the last five years 
founded two asylums for homeless orphan negro 
children. 

She died in May last, surrounded by the women 
whom she had rescued from death of both body 
and soul, and the poor little black children who 
loved her as their own mother. The whole city 
paid homage to her noble life. “Sbe hath done 
what she could,” was said of this poor negro slave, 
as of that other woman whose love to Christ has 
been told throughout the world. 

Of how many women, with every advantage of 
freedom and fortune, education and social power, 
can it be said ? R. H. D. 
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“OUR DAILY BREAD.” 


When the German poet Herder was dying, his 
family pressed food and wine upon him. 
“Can you not give me,” he said, “a great 
thought to refresh me ?” 
Byron, whenever he found his creative power 
growing feeble, threw himself into scenes of great 
beauty, and waited until nature “struck the elec- 
tric chain wherewith we're darkly bound.” 
When George Eliot was preparing to write a 





novel, Mr. Lewes (who guarded the health of her 


mind as parents do that of the bodies of their 
children) was used to take her to Switzerland or 
Italy, and took care that she heard noble music 
every day. 


”” 
all? | Orleans?” 


come in, or to a prison or hospital,” was the reply. 


you meet commonplace people, and are deluged 
with commonplace thoughts, like the rest of us. 


How do you keep yourself awake and above it | 


“Before I sit down to write I go to the Five 
Points, or to the wharves where the emigrants 


“I face human nature, stripped of its externais, 
or some awful problem of vice or disease and 
death, in which a man meets God.” 

In a word, these people, before attempting to do 
great work, sought, like Herder, ‘‘a great thought 
to refresh them.” 

The defect in the life of many American fami- 
lies is not that it is vicious or impure, but that it 
is cramped, small and common. The whole thought 
and conversation of a household or a social circle 
often run upon their own petty business and work, 
and the personal affairs of themselves and their 
neighbors; and this not for days or months, but 
for years, until monotonous, gossiping youth | 
sinks into monotonous, gossiping old age. 

The mind becomes enfeebled and narrow in this 
belittling process. When the body is enfeebled, 
we feed it and give it tonics. The boys and girls 
who read the Companion, should they find their 
brains growing dull and weak in the daily routine 
of life, ought to have the common-sense to see 
that the mind as well as the body must have its 
food and tonics. 

If but for ten minutes each day, read a great 
book, listen to music, study nature, face some 
miglity reality of life, and so bring back a great 
thought to infuse into the petty monotony of your 
daily duty. God speaks in many ways to us. 
We must tind some great word of His each day. 
“A servant with this clause makes drudgery di- 
vine.” R. H. D. 
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ENERGY AND BRAINS. 


The American Grocer tells a true story, which, to- 
gether with the lesson it enforces, muy be profitably 
studied by all persons whose success is not already 
assured—and no one has succeeded until he has laid 
down the burden of life. The story is that of a boy 
who, twenty-nine years ago, entered a dry-goods 
commission-house in New York City as clerk, at a 
salary of eight dollars per month. The firm were 
large manufacturers of plain and printed cotton fab- 
rics, and sold their own goods. 


The head of the firm was an able and energetic 
business man, the house occupied a strong position 
financially and had the confidence of the trade. The 
boy was fortunate in securing a situation with a house 
so prominent and influential. His om and faith- 
fulness to duty were not lost sight of by his employ- 
ers, who advanced him step by step in salary and po- 
sition. 

His promotion did not breed vanity, but, on the 
other hand, inspired him with renewed zeal and am- 
bition. In due time he was advanced to the very 
responsible position of chief-salesman as well as a 
supervisor of the manufacturing interests of the firm. 
His ability in the management of certain parts of the 
manufacture was exceptional for good taste in pro- 
ducing styles and fabrics that would sell. 

Partly as the result of his management, the firm 
rapidly increased their facilities for manufacturin 

cotton goods, and their fame extended to foreign an 

home markets. To-day they are the largest cotton. | 
goods manufacturing establishment in the world, and | 
their products are a credit and honor to American | 
textile industries. } 
The boy is now a man in the prime and vigor of his | 
strength and business ability, and still associated 
with the house he entered in his early years. Great 
manufacturing interests are under his supervision, 
but all moves along with the regularity and precision 
of clock-work. 

He is respected and honored, and identified with a 
firm among the largest -and strongest in the world. 
He is well aud favorably known by every dry-goods 
jobber in America, and his reputation as a business | 
man and citizen ranks high. 

He is a self-made man, one out of the great army 

of boys and clerks who have graduated from the 

store to honor, influence, business and social posi- 

tion. 

The same path is open for other clerks and sales- 

men. Are you ready? Ready for what? For a 

good name, good position, good influence and life 

success. Are you willing to work late and early, to 

be frugal and honest, to make your employer’s in. | 
terest your own? If so, there is a place ready for 

you somewhere. If you have the right metal in you, 

the world will soon discover it. Are you ready? 

Two things are certain in business. Success is won 

by merit, and it is individual merit that makes merit | 
in trade, and this merit like true gold is sure to find 

recognition. 
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SKEPTICAL ABOUT THE TELEGRAPH. 


A Government surveyor engaged in exploring 
some portions of the public domain had for his guide 
an Indian named Black Beaver. Beaver had visited 
St. Louis and the small towns on the Missouri front- 
ier, and he prided himself no less upon his acquaint- 
ance with the customs of the whites than upon his 
knowledge of the country then being traversed. He 
never seemed more happy than when an opportunity 
was offered for him to show his superior knowledge 
in presence of his own people. The following, from 
the journal of the official, shows varying degrees of 
credulity among the natives: 


It so happened, upon one occasion, that I had a 
Comanche guide who bivouacked at the same fire with 
Beaver. On visiting them one evening, I found them 
engaged in a very earnest, and apparently not very 
amiable, conversation. On inquiring the cause of 
this, Beaver answered,— 

“I’ve been telling this Comanche what I seen 
*mong the white folks.” 

“Well, Beaver, what did you tell him?” 

“T tell him ’bout the steamboats, and the railroads, 
and the heap o’ houses I seen in St. Louis.” 

“Well, what does he think of that?” 

“He say I’ze heap fool.” 

“What else did you tell him about?” 

“T tell him the world is round, but he keep all ’e 
time say, ‘Hush, you fool! Do you s’pose I’ze child? 
Haven't I got eyes? Can’t I see the prairie? You 
call him round?’ He say, too, ‘Maybe so I tell you 
something you not know before. One time my 
grandfather he make — journey that way (point- 
ing to the west). When he get on big mountain, he 





**How do you infuse such power and magnetism 
into your sermons ?” 
ene of the most eloquent of American pulpit ora- 
tors. “Your life is eventless and 


asked a young clergyman of 


nNOMOLONOUs, 


be, and he seen the sun go straight down on t’other 
side.” I then tell him all these rivers he seen, all ’e 
| time the water he run; s’pose the world flat, the wa- 
ter he stand still. Maybe so he not believe me?” 

1 told Beaver it certainly looked very much like 





| would take a man thirty days to ride it upon a good 


In brief, worth wins in the end. | refer to the dictionary or glossary for the correct pro- 


> ! 


seen heap water on t’other side, just as flat he can | 


that. I then asked him to explain to the Comanche | 
the magnetic telegraph. He looked at me earnestly, 
and said,— 

“What you call that magnetic telegraph?” 

I said, ‘You have heard of New York and New 


“Oh yes,” he replied. | 
“Very well; we have a wire connecting these two 
cities, which are about a thousand miles apart, and it 


horse. Now a man stands at one end of this wire in 
New York, and by touching it a few times he inquires 
of his friend in New Orleans what he had for break- 
fast. His friend at New Orleans touches the other 
end of the wire, and in ten minutes the answer comes 
back—ham and eggs. Tell him that, Beaver.” 

His countenance assumed a most comical expres- 
sion, but he made no remark until I —_— requested 
him to repeat what I had said to the Comanche, 
when he observed,— 

“No, captain, I not tell him that, for I don’t b’lieve 
that myself.” 

Upon my assuring him that such was the fact, and 
that I had seen it, he said,— 

“Ipjun not very smart; sometimes he’s big fool, 
but he holler pretty loud; you hear him maybe half a 
mile. You say ’Merican man he talk thousand miles. 
I ’spect you try to fool me now, captain; maybe so 
you lie.” 





For the Companion. 


“THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY.” 
Art thou in misery, brother? Then, I pray, 
Be comforted! Thy grief shall pass away 
Art thou elated? Ah! be not too gay,— 
Temper thy joy,—this, tuo, sball pass away! 
Art thou in danger? Still let reason sway, 
And cling to hope,—this, too, shall pass away! 
Tempted art thou? In all thine anguish lay 
One truth to heart,—this, too, shall pass away! 
Do rays of loftiest glory round thee play ? 
King-like art thou ?—this, tuo, shall pass away! 
Whate’er thou art, where’er thy footsteps stray, 
Heed the wise words,—this, too, shall pass away! 

PAUL HAMILTON HAYNE. 
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SCHOOL FRIENDSHIPS. 


There died lately in a city of Western Virginia two 
women who had a singular history. They were the 
daughters of neighboring planters, played together 
as children, married and removed into the same dis- 
trict of the mountains, and remained close friends 
until their death, covering a period of over seventy 
years. Whenever one had sickness in her family, the 
other same to her. When one was left penniless, she 
took refuge under her friend’s roof for years, until 
her children could support her. When they both 
grew old and infirm they made long visits to each 
other, lasting for months. The stronger of the two 
friends died after a few hours’ illness, and when her 
life-long companion came to bid her farewell, she 
sank exhausted at her side, and never rose again. 
They were buried together. 


Nothing is more rare in this country than such 
friendships as this. Yet why should they be rare? 
American men and women of middle age usually 
give all their affections, energies and service to their 
own immediate family. A strong liking for anybody 
outside, and consequent intimacy, is apt to re- 
garded as ‘“‘sentimental’’ by practical people. Yet 
after all, does our immediate tamily monopolize all 
the virtues? Are they only able to give us the invis- 
ible bread and water which will keep us alive during 
our long journey? 

A teacher in a girls’ school lately described a con- 
versation which was held in her presence the day of 
her arrival, by two of the pupils. 

*Isn’t Lou too perfect? Her complexion is really 
milk and roses! h, I just adore her!” 

“I know you do,” grumbled the other. 

‘Her eyes are so limpid, just like a gazelle’s. And 
she carries herself quite like a queen! And her glo- 
rious hair! Then her mind! I really think Lou has 
the flame of genius in her soul if ever woman had 
since Sappho!” 

The teacher waited impatiently to see this paragon, 
and found Lou to a dull, stout, freckled, carrot- 
haired girl with her head full of trashy newspaper 
poetry. How — school-girls sincerely abandon 
themselves to such fervent folly as this! Her friend- 
ships fill up one-half of a girl’s thoughts at school. 
Presently when she finds Sappho is dull and ugly, she 
shuts her affections into her own family. School-boy 
comradeships last even a shorter time. 

Is there no middle course? Is the American man 
and woman incapable of a strong self-sa‘riticing feel- 
ing which is neither family affection nor love? There 
is no nation in which enduring friendships are so 
rare. This is a sign of our social condition worth 
consideration. 
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WHICH IS CORRECT? 


Many of the simplest words in the “King’s Eng- 
lish” have, through affectation and folly, been so 
changed in their pronunciation that one must often 


| nunciation of even dissyllables. 


| A gentleman sitting with a friend who {s a raflroad 
ticket-agent writes : 
| “I'd just like to know what d-e-p-o-t really spells,” 
| said the ticket-agent. 
| “Why?” I asked. 
“Because it is pronounced in a dozen different ways 
every day at this window. Now you just sit here 
and listen. I’m going to open the window for the 
sale of tickets.” 
A very stylishly dressed but rather affected-looking 
oung lady appeared at the window. 
“Is this the Boston and Albany daypo?” she asked. 
“It is, miss,” politely — the clerk. 
Then there appeared a dapper little fellow, highly 
perfumed, dressed in the extreme of fashion, his 
dainty mustache curled, and every hair in his head 
laid “‘just so." He wore gold-bowed eye-glasses and 
carried a tiny cane. 
“Ah, may I ask, please, when the train for Buffalo 
leaves this dippo?” 
Then a large old lady wearing a gingham dress and 
& green sun-bonnet came bustling up with a basket 
on either arm. 
“Is they any train a-going to Wurster after six to- 
night from this deepot ?” 
“That’s three,” said the agent, “and I'll wager 
anything that the young lady coming will ring in an- 
other change on the word if she speaks it at all.” 
“Is there a parcel and package window at this de- 


nal syllable. 
blotches on her red face, came next. 


in the right dippoo?” 
“That is the newest and worst of all!’ cried the 
agent, sinking into a chair with an affected gasp. 
A stout old man, with a shirt and collar of un- 

| bleached muslin and a long, loose coat of brown lin- 
| en, came to the window. 





og?" she asked, giving marked emphasis to the 
An artiticial-looking woman, with the powder in 


“I am going to New Yawk,” she simpered; “am I 


“But how is that word pronounced?” asked the 


agent. 


“I’m sure I don’t know,” I confessed, honestly. 
We think that no one of the above-mentioned people 


| pronounced the word correctly. If the word is An. 
glicised, as it is proper to use it, it would be pro- 
nounced simply as it is spelled. If the French pro- 
nunciation is to be retained, it is daypo, without 
an accent on either syllable. 
not a dépot, which is, properly, a building or place 
where goods are leposited or stored. 


A railway-station is 


e 
or 





TAMED. 
The intense cold and heavy snows of last winter 


caused much suffering among the “wild inhabitants 
of the woods.” Old hunters say that the bold ap- 
pearance of ordinarily shy animals at the farms and 
settlements proves that the latter part of the winter 
was severe for them. 
have perished in the ice and suowbound swamps. In 


Undoubtedly many animals 


Western New York deer and other wild animals have 


te been driven in from the woods to farms and even vil- 
lages. 
ports that ona farm near Black Lake a buck anda 
doe made themselves at home among the cattle, flying 
to the woods at the sound of any one approaching, 
but soon returning again. 


A correspondent of the New York Times re. 


A large buck entered the open barn-door of a 
farmer in the same neighborhood, and having been 
seen by the farmer’s son, the latter ran into the barn 
and closed the door. The buck was eating hay from 
a manger with a cow, and hearing the noise outside, 


jumped over the manger, and attempted to escape by 


leaping through a small window which was open six 
feet from the floor. He deftly guided his antlers 
through the opening, but his body was too large to 
pass through, and he was held suspended, struggling 
violently. A rope was thrown over his horns, a 
board was knocked off trom the side of the window, 
and he was lowered to the ground, led into a wagon- 
shed, and securely fastened. 

When the farmer’s hired man went out to feed the 
cattle in the evening a doe was stauding in the barn- 
yard. It ran half way across a field, and then stopped 
to look back. Hearing a commotion in the wagon- 
shed, the man went in and found the buck had en. 
tangled himself in the rope, and was lying on the 
floor kicking and struggling violently. 

The farmer, ——s that the deer might inflict in- 
jury op himself which would make it necessary to kill 
t, cut the rope from its horns, and with much diffi- 
culty aisentangled it from the buck’s legs. The deer 
sprang out of the open door, and bounded away 
across the field. 

The doe and the buck disappeared in the woods to- 
ether. In spite of his experience at the farm, the 
uck was discovered with the doe in the barnyard the 
next morning, eating the fragments of hay and corn- 
stalks which were scattered about. Since that time 
the farmer bas thrown hay and fodder in the yard, 
and the two deer may be seen every night gliding 
steulthily across the fields to the yard for their fodder. 


4 
> 





TRUST AND OBEY. 


“Ad astra per aspera,” is the brave and suggestive 
motto of Kansas, and means “To the stars through 
difficulty,” or “Success through hardship.” The 
English poet, Miss Havergal, tells a story in verse of 
a young girl named Alice, whose music-master in- 
sists upon her practising very difficult music. 


To Alice it seems cruel that she may not play easy 
pieces like other girls. The chords are difficult, and 
the melody is subtle. Her hand wearies, her cheek 
flushes, and with clouded brow she makes a protest. 
The master will not yield, and she writes home to 
her father, who answers kindly, but firmly, that her 
teacher knows what is best. 

«Trust and obey,” is her father’s advice. 
Persuaded to try again, she at length mastered Bee- 
thoven’s masterpiece. 

Years afterwards, at a brilliant assembly of musi- 
cal artists, when the gentle twilight fills all hearts 
with thoughts of peace, Alice is invited to play some 
suitable strains. She selects the very piece that was 
once so difficult, but which, thoroughly learned, has 
never been forgotten. 

She ve it with pure and varied expression, se- 
cures the rich approval of one of the masters of song, 
who confesses that even to him Beethoven’s music 
had never seemed so beautiful and so suggestive as in 
her rendering: 


“Then swift up flashe:l a memory, 
A long-forgocten day; 
A memory of tears once shed, 
Of aching hand and puzzled hea: 
And of the father’s word that sai 
‘Trust and obey.’ 


“The lesson learned in pattence then 
Was lit by love and duty; 
The toiling time was pgokis past, 
The trusting-time had fleeted fast, 
Alice understood at last 
its mysteries of beauty.” 


e@ 
or 





POOR BUT HONEST. 


Many men and women act as if Sir Edward Coke’s 
saying, “Corporations have no soul,” justified them 
in stealing a ride in a street or railway car. They 
seem to think it a venial offence to rob a soulless 
body. The following story, told by the S. S. Class. 
mate, shows &@ woman whose honesty was so deep- 
seated as not to be affected by this evil but popular 
notion: 


A passenger entered the car at a small village on 
the road. She was a little German woman, short of 
stature, and a little deformed. Her face was not at- 
tractive, it was brown from exposure, care-worn and 
deeply-lined. 

She was plainly dressed, and in her hand she had a 
cotton umbrella so large as to be out of all propor- 
tion to the size of the owner. She seemed like a 
child; and as she quickly took the unoccupied part of 
a seat, I noticed that the lady occupying the other 
part gathered up the folds of her dress, with an air 
= pleasant to the new comer, if she was at all sen- 
sitive. 

On reaching her destination, a mile or two beyond, 
the conductor had not made his appearance, and the 
little old German lady was embarrassed, not knowing 
what to do with her fare, and unwilling to leave the 
car without paying for her ride. 

“Who will take my money?” she said. 

“You had better not wait; the train will start,” re- 
plied several passengers. 
“But I ought to pay. 
on to the next station.” 

“Quick! and never mind the money,” was the reply 
of some who seemed much amused. 

“Oh dear me! I will leave the money here, then,” 
said the woman; and she placed the fare upon a win- 
dow-sill, and hurried out. 

The conductor came, and seemed incredulous when 
the money was pointed out. For a moment the pas- 
sengers exchanged amused glances and humorous re- 


I must not leave; I will ge 





| “I’m a-lookin’ fer the Boston and Alberny railroad 
station-house. Hev I found her?” 


“You hev,” said my friend, with perfect gravity, | 


and a moment later we were both laughing heartily, 
the old gentleman who had ‘found her’’ having dis- 
appeared. 





marks, as though a droll mistake had been made. 
But this was followed by thoughtfulness and a sort 
| of a half-expressed appreciation, which led me to . 
| ose that there were many in that car who would 
e entrusted the good woman with their valuables, 
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For the Companion, 
BED-TIME. 


First the sun goes off to bed, 
White-cloud night-cap on his head; 
All the birds sing lullabys 

As he shuts his sleepy eyes. 

Then they croon more soft and low, 
Lest they wake the flowers, you know, 
And the babies hear the song— 

They were tired all along. 


—_—_————“ or 


THE STORY OF TWO LITTLE PRINT- 
ING PRESSES. 
By One of Them. 

It was after my brother had arrived in his box, 
and been unpacked and examined and accepted, 
that he was placed upon a table, in a long room, 
and left there to settle his emotions. 

It was a terrible ordeal that he had passed 
through,—as I now know by experience; having 
had it to go through with myself a little later. 

But then it is just what every printing-press 
must endure, before it can settle down into its 
proper niche in the world, and begin to help in 
the business of making mankind wiser. 

My brother, tired out with his journey and the 
long quiet, fell asleep. Long after he was awak- 
ened by a punch in his side, to find himself the 
centre of attraction to a host of childish faces; all 
looking at him eagerly, admiringly, and 
wistfully. 

The teacher was announcing, with a rap 
upon his desk, that my brother was offered 
as a prize to that scholar who, by the end 
of the term, should have received the 
greatest number of credits for deportment. 

“Sydney Mason’ll get it, sure,” whispered 
One to Another. 

“Maxwell Hazard will, —he’s the best 
fellow,” nudged Another to Somebody else. 

Day after day, opinions fluttered ; until at 
last all grew so well-behaved that there 
seemed really to be no choice; and only the 
teacher, who kept the record, could tell who 
was ahead. 

My brother felt that he had already ac- 
complished great good in the school; even 
though he had never yet set up his types, 
nor printed a line. 

He used, sometimes, to look at the teach- 
er, and wonder how he could keep his face 
so steady, and retain the secret so closely 
locked in his breast. 

The end of the term came at last, and 
suspense was ended; for the PRIZE was awarded 
to MAXWELL HAZARD. 

Not that Maxy appeared better entitled to it 
than were others,— for several were equal in their 
standing,—but the teacher had been obliged, in 
order to solve the dilemma,-to draw lots; and the 
lot had fallen to fortunate Maxy. 

Blushing with delight and eagerness, Maxy 
rose to receive the award. And, from that min- 
ute, was formed in his mind the idea of the since 
famous publishing-house of “Mason & Hazard.” 

Of course, he had not a moment’s doubt of 
Sydney’s glad acceptance of the honor of being 
named in this prospective firm. 

So he hastened, after school, to get a grip on Syd- 
ney’s arm, and announce to him his expectations. 

To his utter surprise, his friend, instead of com- 
ing to him with congratulations, evaded him; and 
at last darted off, with tears in his eyes. 

In a burst of grief he reached home, tumbled 
up stairs, and locked himself in his room. 

Tea-time came, and no Sydney. 

Bed-time came, and no Sydney. 

Then his father first thought to ask, ‘“Where’s 
the boy ?” 

“Oh,” said his mother, with a sigh, “I do be- 
lieve he’s grieving himself sick over his failure to 
win that printing-press.” 

After a few moments Mr. Mason arose, went to 
his desk, wrote a letter, and stepped out to post 
it; and as a result, in two days a large package 
was shoved into the hall, marked in big letters: 

MASTER SYDNEY MASON, 
ELMVILLE, CONN. 

As it happened, Sydney was the first to stumble 
over it, and try to decipher its inscription, on his 
sudden way into the house while seeking to avoid 
Maxy, who was coming around the street corner. 

Sydney was still trying to keep up a show of 
ill-will. 

But Maxy had come this morning to complete 
the offer, before spoken of, of taking Sydney into 
business, and was not to be thwarted in his gener- 
ous purpose. 

“I say, Syd,” he pursued through the open 
door, anxious to overtake his fugitive partner, “T 
say”’—and over he went. 

The two boys picked themselves up and looked 
at each other. 

Next they picked up the box and looked at 
that, when,— 

“Whoop! Hurrah!” 
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It was a box containing a printing-press, and 


you may believe that I trembled, for I was inside. 


Of course, I was dragged out, and shouted 


about, until I was dizzy; and Sydney and Max 


sat down on the empty box and shook hands glo- 
riously over the co-partnership. 

We are now doing a flourishing business. 

We had a dollar order the other day. 

We can get six cents any time for printing en- 
velopes; and ten cents for printing a package of 
visiting cards. 

We have not started a newspaper yet, but we | 
have printed a book. 

And here’s a copy of it. 
is ten cents. 

TOMMY’S ADVENTURES. 
Published & Written by Sydney Mason. 
Printed by Maxy Hazard. 


There was once a little boy named Tommy. 
He liked to go out in the woods very much, 
but his mother would not let him. 

But one day, when his mother was out, he wa- 
ndered out to the woods. 

The woods were right behind his house. 

As he went along, he came to a very large oak 
And as he looked at it he spied a door in the 
trunk. He went up to it and tried to open it, 
but he couldn’t. 

Then he knocked, but nobody came. 


He happened to look on the ground, when he sa- | 


w a little brass key. 

He then tried the key in the door, and to his 
great delight it fitted. 

He then opened the door and walked in. 





The price of the — | 








He : Saw & passag” way oe walked dove it, 
and suddenly came to a pair of stairs. 

He then went down the stairs, and when he 
came to the bottom, he saw a large lake. 
Presently he saw a boat approaching him. 

The boatman was a great big ugly giant. 

In front of the boat was a placard, saying that 
if any body spoke a word when they were in 
the boat, that the boat would immediately sink. 
So Tommy got in, and the boatman rowed him 
across the lake. 

After he came to the shore he found a road 

and walked along it. 

Atlast as he walked along, he saw a procession. 
And in front was a big chariot, with a king 
and queen sitting in it. 


And when they saw Tommy they ordered the 
soldiers to seize him, for walking on the King’s 
road. 
They took him to a great city and brought | 
him before a court. 
And after the trial was over, he was pronoun- 
ced guilty for walking on the King’s road. 
And just as they were going to chop his head 
off, he woke up and found himself sitting on a 
grass-bank in the woods. 

MASON & HAZARD, | 

Publishers & Printers, 

ELMVILLE, CONN. 


or 








Harry was out in the meadow with his father 
and little cousin, and the boys had been chasing 
butterflies. ‘ Lookee-here, Bert,” said Harry, 
“you can’t ketch them buttershries a-shryin’, 
you’ve got to ketch ’em a-settin’ down!” 











































For the Companion. 


THE TOWER. 


“My tower’s the tallest that ever was seen, 
And it’s not half done yet!” cried little Miss Green. 
She looked at her work with a critical frown, 
When crash! the great tower came all tumbling down. 


I. McD. 








For the Companion. 
THE PRINCESSES. 


When my nurse combs out my hair, 
And I cry, you know, 

She says, ‘Little princesses 
Wouldn’t bother so.” 


And she says the princesses 
Never talk at meals. 
I would really like to know 
How a princess feels. 
I don’t like to have her pull 
When she combs my curls. 
Guess the little princesses 
Can’t be little girls. 
JULIE M. LIPPMANN. 


a> 
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For the Companion. 
MAZIE’S TEAM. 


“J want a goat,” said Mazie; “I want a goat | se 
most of anything. Caddy Baxter’s going to have 
one to drive to school, and I want one. Can’t I?” 

“T’m afraid not,” said mamma; and at that, I 
am sorry to say, Mazie pouted a good deal. It 
didn’t make a bit of difference, however, and he 
would have walked to school all the long summer 
if it hadn’t been for Uncle Bert Davis. 

He wasn’t a very old uncle, and he was lying on 





a lounge in the next room reading a magazine, | 





with his heels higher than his head, when Mazie 
asked for a goat. 

“Poor little chap,” laughed Uncle Bert to him- 
self; ‘‘of course he doesn’t want Caddy ahead of 
him. We'll see about it.” 

He did more than see about it. For the next 
two weeks he was almost too busy to eat, and no- 
body could guess what it was all about unless 
mamma did—mammas always guess things. 

But when the morning came for Mazie to go to 
school Uncle Bert drove around the daintiest turn- 
out that ever was seen. 

“Q-o-h!” screamed Mazie, so delighted that he 
might have stood on his head without knowing it; 
“O Uncle Bert!” 

For there at the door stood a pair of snow-white 
lambs, harnessed into a cunning little wagon. 

“They’re yearlings,” said Uncle Bert, “and they 
mind the rein first-rate. I got ’em of Squire Bel- 
den, and he’ll pasture ’em for you while school’s 
in. Just drive ’em round the yard a — and 

see how you like ’em.” 

So Mazie drove them around, and he liked them 
very much, indeed, and named them Bonny and 
Bessie. And pretty soon he started merrily off to 
school, where his team very nearly threw Caddy’s 
into the shade. 

“And he wanted to swap,” cried Mazie to Uncle 


| Bert that night, “hut T wonldn’t—T wonldn’t fora 


” 


thousand hundred dollars. 
“T would,” said Uncle Bert, laughing. 

















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1, 
ABRIDGED ANSWERS, 


| On! when is the weather more stormy than fine? 
When Pheebus Apollo is crossing the * * * *, 


| And what may we then expect without fail? 


; Why, surely we’ve reason to look for a * * * #, 


And what is the date, pray do you remember? 
Old “Thomas” will tell you it comes in * * ****#*#, 


Does the “Old Farmer’s Almanac” always speak true? 
Oh, yes! and this date is the day * * * ***. 
LILIAN P. AYSON. 
2. 


CURTAILMENTS. 
Each curtailment, except one, consists of two letters. 


Curtail a famous English school, and leave a coarse 

fabric to protect 2 carpet. 

Curtail value (by three letters), and leave great 
sorrow. 

Curtail a country that exports almonds, and leave 
a brief journey and an interjection. 

Curtail a peculiar city of the United States, and 
leave sainted, or holy. 

Nearly related, and leave that from which anything 
springs. 

Straits of the eastern hemisphere, and leave the 
source of light and heat. 

A bargain, or obligation, and leave against. 

= recent young queen, and leave a river of Califor- 
nia 

The degree of evidence that produces belief, and 
leave for. 

Stupid, and leave a river sung by a poet. 

An American island, and leave behold! 

To rise upward, and leave in that manner. 

Riches, and leave welfare. 

The father or founder of Tekoa, and leave the tree 
devoted to Mars 

Place the curtailed letters in their order, 
vide into words that make the 
lished in London in 1485. 
retained. 


and di- 
title of a book pub- 
The old orthography is 


3. 


ALPHABETICAL PUZZLE. 
At the top of the “mountain” you'll find 
Twill be; 
2. In the midst of the “fir” tree you must 
seek for me; 
In the front of a “castle” Tsurely am 
found; 
And / dwell in a“hovel” that’s close to 
the ground; 
If you look in a “chapel,” I’m found to 
be there; 
6. Z’m at home in a “convent,” in “mass- 
es” and “prayer ;” 
7. Tam found in a “palace,” 
agree ; 
; 8. At the head of the “meadow” Z’m hap- 
‘ py and free; 
4 9. I’ve a place in the nes, ” "mong 
“dainties” so nic 
10. 7’m on hand in ali “puddings, "and 
“sugar,” and “spice ; 
11. Did you know that at “dinner” Thave 
the first place? 
12. J come twice to “breakfast,” as here 
you can trace; 
13. Itinish the “Sunday,” that sweet day 
so dear; 
Now add up these letters, that Ihave placed 


» % 


a 


as you must 


re, 
And you'll find that the whole wi!l come 
every year. F. 8.8. 


4. 
IRREGULAR ACROSTIC, 


Place the letters noted in the order of 
the figures, and find an industry that at- 
tained consequence in France in the 17th 
century. It was greatly injured by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 
1685, as that drove the Protestant manufacturers out 
ee the country. 

French town, where the industry was broken up 
- the Rev ocation—4th letter 

2. City that acquired, and has held for more than a 
hundred years, the largest trade in the article pro- 
duced—4th letter. 

3. The article itself; it is apart of the dress of every 
civilized woman—4th letter. 

4. With raised figures, a variety of the article—3d 
letter. 

5. City where the industry was crippled by the Rev- 
ocation—3d letter. 

6. Country that produces an inferior material for 
the industry —4th letter. 

7. Creatures that furnish the original material— 
4th letter. 

8. Country that produces the best quality of mate- 
rial—3d letter. 

9. Town of Germ: Pe where a variety of the article 
is yg -d—Ist let 

Another rene wet that furnishes inferior mate- 
rink ith letter. 

11. English town, where the industry is now carried 
on—5th letter. 

12, French town, where the industry is now active 
—4th letter. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. DAtsigs (Day sighs). 
2. JAMES RUMSEY (James—Rum—Sey-mour). 





3. w 

HE 

ILL 

TELL 

ENNUI 
Fusir1oN 

Issurtn@ 
EscuLtenTt 
LAZARETTO 
DEMOLITION 
WHITEFIELD—WELLINGTON. 

4. ROBES ROSES 

BARED BATED 
SPARE SPIRE 
CENTS cELTsS 
MODES MOLES 
TOYED TOWED 
FOWLS FOALS 
ORION ORTON 
SENDS SEEDS 
POETS PO RTS 
BRANDY WINE—STILLWATER, 
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For the Companion, 


GENERAL GRANT’S DISEASE, 


It may be well not to let the medical case of our late 
general pass without some suggestions. 

1. The final the fuet that his 
disease was This, tothe attending physicians, 
the first microscopic 
which revealed the peculiar 
that But it was compli 
ented with an inflammation independent of it, and of 
adiphtheretic nature. The latter 
and dangerous symptoms, the eure 


result) established 
cnunecr, 
was clear from examination, 
arrangement of the cells 
characterizes the disease. 
ave rise to severe 
of which rendered 
the general's condition very much more comfortable, 

2. the was a disposition on the 
part of the public to deny the existence of cancer, 


From first there 
to predict ultimate recovery, and when the temporary 
set in, to claim it 
the v The physicians in charge 
ere placed in a very unpleasant position. 
light matter to be responsible to the 
us tothe family and patient, for the 


improvement us proving the cor 


rectness of iew. 


w It was no 
nation, as well 


right treatment 


of so exalted a personage, toward whose sick-room 
millions of eves were turned. 


It is true 
no mistake 


could be 
their burden was 


that the physicians knew there 
in their diagnosis; still, 
greatly increased by these persistent attempts. 
lessen confidence in the profession is a public misfor- 
tune. None feel more 
that they do not know everything. But it is certain 
that they who have spent the best of their lives in 
studying the principles and practice of medicine, 
with the aid of the accumulated experience of fellow- 
workers, know more than those who have given the 
matter no particular attention. 

3. After all, Gen. Grant did not die simply of ean- 
cer. 
had reduced his power to withstand the disease, if, 
indeed, it did not precipitate 


its development. Sel 


dom in this world’s history has a great and good man | 
shamefully abused. 
He thus thought that he found himself and his family | 


had his confiding nature more 
stripped of their all in his old age, and his name for 
atime—he kuew not but forever—blackened with sus- 
Ile bore up under it, as he bore up under 
the eancer, but it was at the of vital and 
what, in many, would have 
It hastened his end, for the cancer 
natural termination. 


picions. 
expense 


did not reach its 


4. His last days were brightened by his faith in 
God; his calm acceptance of the situation; his in- 


domitable will; adequate employment, on his autobi- 
ography; and hiv knowledge of the sympathy and | 
profound respect of the entire nation, and of the 
good and great everywhere. 
+ 
WINTER EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 

As the cool winter evenings draw near, there is usu 
ally a buzz of expectation in every small American 
town or village, among the young people, in the hope 
of There are plenty of clever, agreeable 
boys and girls and energetic adults who are ready to 


ainusement, 


he amused and to contribute their share to amuse | 
others; but the fun is apt soon to languish, with a 
feeble flicker or two, and then to die out. 


Nothing ean be duller than the social atmospere of 
most There 
Nobody is willing to take 

idea; 
rhe eastes of 
dostan have not more rigid lines than the of a 
little American town, with its mongrel population. 
The daughters of the judge snub the wife of the dry- 
while she, in turn, will not visit the 
carpenter's family, who haughtily pass the milliner 
without while the latter has nothing to do 
with the sempstresses who go out to work by the day; 
but could 


of our villages through a long winter. 
are two reasons for this: 
and there is 
Hin 


tie lend or to inaugurate a new 


too much distinetion of rank. 


sets 


goods merchant; 
a bow; 


“good people, not such as one associate 
with, you know, 

A well-bred, liberal woman from a large seaboard 
city happened to find herself in one of these 
ridden villages in New York, at the beginning of a 
long winter. She invited a member of each circle to 
her house, and inaugurated half-v-dozen clubs, which 
included all the respectable young people of the town, 
without the slightest regard to their previons social 


standing. There was a club fur music, anotiuer for 


clique 


| 
It is | 


to whieh | 


To | 


keenly than they themselves | 


There was the co-action of a great shock which | 


been fatal exhaustion. | ° 


THE 


teesting, others for tableaux-vivants, 
speare, history and art. 
Each club met at the 
week; the simplest refreshment was provided; and 
each in its turn provided a fortnightly entertainment 
to which the members of all the 
were invited. For instance, 
| tainment was tableaux; the next a concert; the next 
short essays on art with a loan exhibition of such en- 
gravings or bric-a-brac the 
next a roaring farce, played by amateurs. The per 
formances, it may be, were trifling; but at the end of 
the winter these good neighbors had discovered fine 
traits and capabilities in each other, heretofore un- 
suspected, and had found, too, friends and comrades 
in the very men and women whom they had treated 
as social pariahs. 
Cannot the young people who read of this experi- 
ment do something in their own homes to bring about 
an era of good feeling? 


and Shake- 


house 


other associations 


as the town could afford; 


- + 





JOCKO IN COURT, 

The rare sight of a monkey under arrest for assault 
! and robbery was witnessed not long ago in the Tombs 
| Court of New York City. That we are all descended 
| from monkeys is one of the doctrines of one school of 
modern scientific men. Tnthat view of the case 
the spectacle of one of these our 

ble ancestors inthe hands of the law ought to be 
sad one, but in this ease the 
cal than melancholy. The 
York Journal; 


Mr. Monkey, or Thomas Rocco, as it is known, is 
the friend and companion of Tomico Rocco, a travel- 
ling musician, who plays an organ ge door to door. 
Phe monkey is his collector. “While Tomico is play- 
ing, the moukey climbs up sheds, awnings and sides 
of houses, and gathers pennies. 

rhe troupe halted in front of No. 122 Mott Street 
yesterday. The manager, with an eve to business, 
and knowing the sentiment of those around, eat 
“The Wearing of the Green.” 

In an instant every window was filled with women 
and children. Litthe Thomas MeCabe was looking 
out when the monkey climbed up to the window at 
which he sat. The ehild had in its hand the penny 
his mother gave him for candy. 

rhe monkey thought that it was intended for itself, 
and grabbed at the coin, ‘The child held on to it. 
The monkey got mad, and began to serateh the child's 
face and bite the hand which held the penny. Mrs. 
McCabe heard Tonuny sereaming and ran to help 
him, but before she reached the window the monkey 
seized the penny, and with a combination chatter, 
sereech and grin began to descend by the drain-pipe 
that ran from the root 

Mrs. MeCabe e alled upon the crowd to seize the 
monkey's muster. ‘hey did so, and held him until 
Policeman Peckinham arrested him. Rocco and his 
red-coated treasurer were taken to the Tombs Court, 
where Assistant Corporation Counsel Weeks 
gested that the organ-grinder should be discharged, 
and the monkey held for assault and highway rob- 
bery. 

Mrs. MeCabe insisted that the monkey should be 
shot. Justice Patterson said that couldu't be done, 
because the monkey had not committed 
crime, but he thought the people 
charge of robbery, The monkey was placed upon the 
judge's desk. It took off its little red cap, and made 
u bow to the judge. 

“He's a contirmed rogue,” said his Honor; 
plain, but IT shall have to dismiss the case 

‘he monkey bounded around the desk after the de- 


we 
suppose 
a 
scene was rather comi- 


story is told by the New 











sug 
ug 


“that’s 





| cis ion, and again doffed its cap to the judge. After 
screeching savagely at little Tommy MeCabe, it began 


to pass its hat around among the officers, lawyers and 
prisoners, netting five cents. 


+> 


“NATURAL SELECTION,” 

It appears from the following that selection means 
one thing, or another very different, according as the 
privilege of making it is left to the seller or to the | 

| buyer. 


A gentleman who paid the best prices for his pro- 
visions, and who liked to 'ive as well as did his neigh- 
bors, Was once deceived by his poulterer in the age 
wf some poultry he bought. Meeting the dealer a 
few days afterwards, he walked up to his wagon, and 
inquire “dl, 

“Got any geese, to day?” 

“Oh, yes, said the poulterer, 

“How many have you got? 

“A dozen—nice ones. 

The customer turned 
ndded,— 

“Now, you see, I've got a pesky lot of fellows at 
my house, an’ they eat a gre at deal of poultry. 
Have n't you got any ton ones?” 

yell, yes,” said the “de aler, picking the ‘m over. 
there’ s one, two, three, four, five of ’em.” 
| “Is that all the tough ones you've got?’ 
| “Yes, yes; that's all,” said the seller, 
| them 

“We ll, then, T reckon on the w hole, 

suver, “Til take the other lot.’ 

The poulterer looked thoughtful, 
thoughtful people, was silent. 


‘a fine lot.” 


them over, and then he 


s, 


separating 
* concluded the 


and, like most 


> 


PERTINENT SUGGESTION, 
| 
| soled in our search for a particular article by the 
| offer of some other of a diametrically opposite char 
jacter, ‘Have vou any fine asked a gentle 
| main, at a country store. “No, but we have some ex- 
j cellent New Orleans molasses, was the 
| prompt reply 


Most of us have probably been at some time con- 


shot?” 
just come in,’ 


A traveller had ordered in an Austin restaurant a 
| hasty beefsteak. He said to the waiter, 

“Hurry up that steak! T want to catch the South- 
| bound train, that leaves for San Antonio in half an 
hour.” 

“Tse putty sure,” replied the waiter, “dat de steak 
aint gwine ter be done in time for de souf-bound train 
for San Antonio, but you can get it in time to eateh 
de nort- bound train, what goes to Dallas in an hour 
and a halt." — Teras Siftings, 


+ 


“SINK OR SWIM." 


rhe old fashion of proving a witeh’s guilt or inno- 


er she would wickedly float or righteously sink, was 
| likely, in either case, to be fatal to the victim. Differ- 
ent varieties of such proceedings, indulged in from 
more innocent motives, are evidently still extant. 


“You should have a thermometer to ascertain the 
proper temperature of the water,” said a mother to 
the colored nurse who was giving the baby a bath. 

“Whaffor?” 

“To tell when the water is too hot or too cold.” 

“Don't need no sich dockerment. Ef de chile turns 
blue, de water am too cold, and ef hit turns red, den 
hit am too hot.” 


And now the colored lady is looking for a place.— 
‘ 


Texas Siftings. 


of a member once a! 


YOUTH’S COs 


| 


| 


one fortnight the enter- | 





| of the factitious fruit favors now in the markets. 





venera- | 


au capital | 
could sustain a} 


IPANION. 


Ayer’s pone Cure is warranted to cure all cases 
malaria. Sold by druggists. Price, $1. rade. | | 
- > =_ } 
Dyspepsia and Indigestion are speedily sei 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla. 100 Doses One Dollar. [Ade 
> | 
The superiority of BURNETT'S FLAVORING EX- | 
TRACTS. consists in their perfect purity and great 
strength. They are warranted free from the poisonous 
oils and acids which enter into the composition of many 


[Adv. 
NCLO-SWISS MI LK 
CONDENSED 8 
MILKMAID BRAND. 
Economical and convenient for all 














kitchen purposes. Better for babies than 











PERFUME in powder form lasts forever. Can | 
be made into sachet bags by packing Setween | 
layers of corded cotton or cloth. 

Furniture and upholstery lose all disagreeable | 
; odors by its use. Sample mailed upon receipt of 
25 cents in stamps. 

THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston 


PLUSH GARMENTS 


At Specially Low Prices. 
SACOUES, DOLMANS, and NEW MARKETS, 
Also fine ALASKA SEAL SACQUES and 
FUR-LINED CIRCULARS, 











Larger assortment at) lower 
house, cathe faction guaranteed, Order carly and secure 
bottom price + full te ulars illustrations, prices, 
ete. address J. LINS, Manuf. “ Cloaks | 
and Furs, 32 Went lth Street, New York, 


CHOLERA INFANTUM 


PREVENTED BY USING 
NESTLE’S MILK FOOD. 


This is the only infant's food that COURTS THE 
SEVERE TEST OF HOT WEATHER, By the 
of Nestle’s Food the lives of thousands of puny 
infants have been saved, 

Pamphlets giving full information sent free on appli- | 
cation to 


THOS. LEEMING & CO., 
_18 College Place, NEW YORK. 


ATUE OF” | 


“Liberty Enlightening the World. | 


The Committee in charge of the | 
construction of the base and pedes- | 
tal for the reception of this great | 
work, in order to raise funds | 
for its completion, have pre- 
parcd aioiniature Statuette sir ine, h- | 
es in height,— the Statue Bronze 
Pedestal Nickel -silvered, wie 
they are now delivering to subse rib- 
ers throughout the United States 





prices than any other 








tse 








* 
: 
¥ 









This attractive souvenir and Mane 
tel or Desk ornament is a perfec 
facsimile of the model furnished 
by the artist. 

The Statuette in same metal i 
inches high,at Five Dollars Each 
delivered, 

Address with remittance, 
RICHARD BUTLER, See’y, 
American ¢ er - the 

Statue of Liber 
3 Mercer Street, neu York, 


Wheat Baking Powder 








| AWARDED GOLD MEDAL (First Prize) at 


{ 
cence by throwing her into the water, to note wheth- 


NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION OVER 
ALL COMPETITORS, 

It contains no injurious ingre- 
dients. 

It leaves no deleterious sub- 
stances in the bread, as all pure 
grape Cream of Tartar and 
Alum Powders do. 

It restores to the Flour 
highly important i 
rejected in’ the 
Wheat. 

It makes a better and lighter 
biscuit than any other Baking 

wader. 
Samples sent free on application, 


MARTIN KALBFLEISCH’S SONS, 
Established 1829. NEW YORK. 
ore ROUND SHoy 
o we The Improved ERs, 


“KNICKERBOCKER ” 
Shoulder 2 


the 
constituents 
bran of 









And Suspender i 
) RA. 
Pat’d 1882. Imp. 1884. 
Expands the Chest and promotes Free Respiration. 

Prevents Children becoming Round-Shouldered. 

A perfect Skirt-Supporter for Ladies. 

Physicians everywhere recommend them. 

No harness—simple—unilike all others, 

Easily adjusted and worn with comfort. 

All sizes for Men, Women, Boys and Girls, 

The Cheapest and only Reliable Shoulder Brace. 

Soll by Druggists, Furnishing, Dry Goods and Gen- | 
eral Stores, or sent. postpaid. on receipt of 81.00 per 
pair, plain, or ®1.50 per pair. silk-faced. Send chest | 
measure around the body. Address the manufacturers, 

KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
N. A. JOHNSON, Prop’r. EASTON, PEN NA, 


uncondensed milk. Sold everywhere. | 


| be necessary to make you a regular customer, 


at One Dollar Each, | 





| 


the 


) 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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SH 





Size usually worn 


material 
tested before the warrant is stamped on the sole. 


throughout the 
nade 
dealer, 


&5. SHOE WITH GLOVE 


EVERY 
STAMPED. 


SEPT. 24, 1885. 








To the Readers of the 
Youth’s Companion. 


We desire to place in the family of 32. a iber to 
paper a pair o 1e - kL. GLAS’ $3 
DES, and on receipt of $3, with <a tions as per 


instructions below, will forward to any address one pair 
| of these Shoes and pay postage on same. 
| 


MEASUREMENTS OF THE FOOT. (See cut.) 


RE ccicncvesvccsecectoen inches, 
Pe cecenskaigesexss ” 
Msi: * 
Ball " 
Length of Foot,......... - 


| Style desired, Congress, Button or Lace. (Name style.) 


Style of Toe, Narrow, London, Plain French, (Name style. 


Give Name, Town, County and State. 
By following the above directions you will get a fit 
equal to any custom make, and a shoe that cannot be 


duplic ated for less than $5 or $6, 


in manufacturing these goods, nothing but the best 
is use a, and every pair fully examined and 
These shoes are sold by a large number of dealers 
United States, and the above offer is 
to those who cannot procure them from, their 
te” REMEMBER, THIS IS THE ONLY 
KID TOP, AND 
PAIR IS WARRANTED AND SO 


We only ask one trial, and know nothing further will 
Address, 


W. L. DOUGLAS, Brockton, Mass. 


_ Please mention this paper. 




















Cc ARMED SOAP is made_only from sweet Olive 
Oil, by a Mission Society in Palestine. Being abso- 
utely pure and possessing the emollient properties of 
Olive Oil, it is unsurpassed for the Toilet and Bath, and 
superior to all other Soaps for the Teeth and Hair. 











It is the only perfectly safe Soap for the NURSERY 
and Invalids. 
Sold by first-class druggists and grocers. Write for 


beautiful colored Map of the Holy Land to the importer, 
A, KLIPSTEIN, 52 Cedar St., New York. 


EQUIPOISE WAIST 


For Ladies, Misses, Children and Infants. 

THIS WAIST is a perfect substitute for corsets, 
and may be worn either with or without the bones, 
— h, owing to the construction of the bone pockets, 

lay be removed at pleasure, 

THE CUT re grees nts the waist as made for Ladies 
and Misses, bonedjand 
with full bust; the 
construction of inside 
of bust under fulled 
piece is that of a cor- 
set front,so that acor- 
set and a perfect bust 
support is provided 
within a waist. In the 
Gpen BackSoft Waists 
as made for Children 
and Infants, particu- 





lar attention to the 
physical proportions 
and requirements of 


the growing little ones 
has been given in 
shaping the parts, and 





from the large ariety 
of sizes, all ages can 
be perfectly fitted 
from stock. PATENTED. 
PRICES: 
Ladie +s’ Laced Bi ack and OS .. Cr $2.25 
Yhole Without Bones eo 

| Misses’ = * Bone 

or 





€ 

Ww ithout Bone 

lc hildren’s and Infants’.... 
Directions Jor nation. 

For Ladies and Misses, take a snug measure around 
waist over dress, and give it to us in inches, 

For Children and infants, take the chest measure also, 
and state age of child. 

We shall take pleasure in sending circulars to all who 
desire to learn more about this meritorious gar ment. 

Waists sent by mail to any part of the U.S. postage 
prepaid, on receipt of price’ and if not satis naar, we 

will exchange or refund the’money, if returned in ‘good 
ode: ‘r. Mention the COMPANION 

Ge One good agent wanted for’ every city and town 
in the United States. Address 


OST & CO 


287 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 








THEY — AT THE HEAD. 





For Gentlemen's wear, 


STACY, ADAMS & CO. 
COMFORT, 
Ask your dealer for the STACY, 


These goods are made of the best French and Domestic 
stock, Kangaroo tops, y hand and machine sewed, in CON. 


the STACY, ADAMS & CO. SHOE. 
first-class dealers. 


THE BEST SHOES 


Sor the money, are made by 


STYLE AND DURABILITY! 
ADAMS & CO, SHOE. 


GRESS, BUTTON and LACE, and EVERY PAIR WAR- 
RANTED. Satisfaction is guaranteed every one that wears 


Sold everywhere by 








